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Carter V. 


“THE RIGHT FACE.” 


 goeayes loosened his hold mechanically, but his heart refused, as 

yet, to take cognisance of its mistake ; a mistake, in the common 
drawing-room comedy called love, to vary, pleasantly than otherwise, 
the trite unravelling of the time-worn plot, but which for the yeoman 
was just the ruin, the overthrow, of his whole life. 

“Katharine!” he repeated, as if he had not understood her, and 
gazing steadily at the perfect face that so far surpassed his dreams, 
“how good you have been to me! What have I done that you 
should treat me with such goodness ?” 

“Mr. Lawrence,” said Katharine Fane, gently, for it was not in her 
to be aught but gentle, yet with as much stately coldness as she could 
command, “I must repeat that you are mistaking me for my cousin 
Dora. She will be down directly—we received your telegram an 
hour ago, and expected you already. Dora is looking very well. You 
will scarce see a change in her, I should think. Come near the fire, 
will you not, please? After your beautiful Mexico how cold these 
English east winds must seem to you!” And she walked back, calm 
and self-possessed, to the fireside; thence invited Steven with a 
gesture of her hand to approach her. 

He came up, spoke never a word, but stood and looked at her still ; 
looked at her until, with all the experience gained during the two last 
London seasons, Katharine Fane’s eyes sank, and her heart began to 
beat thick and fast. Placed with a man of the world in this ridiculously 
awkward position, she had freed herself from it by a single word, a 
word lightly spoken but impossible to miscontrue; with any other 
man of Steven Lawrence’s condition she would, his lips having 
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desecrated hers, his eyes bringing hot blushes into her cheek, have 
rung the bell and ordered his condign expulsion, then and for ever, 
from the house. But with this poor savage, his beautiful face, his 
childish passionate admiration of her, his utter disregard of her 
explanations appealing to her as a child’s, a dog’s mute eloquence 
might have done, how was it possible for her to feel otherwise than 
generous and forgiving! She was in a position the like of which had 
never tried her worldly knowledge or her pride till now; she stood 
face to face before a human creature she had had scant dealing with 
during her twenty-one years of life—a man, simple, honest, terribly 
in earnest, and for whom her instinct told her a bitter awakening was 
at hand—and so, instead of attempting to put him in his place, instead 
of attempting anything, she simply lifted up her head to him and 
smiled. (To his last hour Steven could never forget how she smiled !) 
“T was a very little girl when you went away, Mr. Lawrence, but it 
seems to me now that I remember you. I remember you gave me a 
bunch of primroses the last evening Dora and I ever saw you. How 
pleasant it is to think of old days like those! I am very glad that 
you have come back to England for good, Mr. Lawrence.” 

Her voice, her kindness, a certain dawning pity in her eyes, woke 
Steven to the truth. 

“T have been a fool,” said he bluntly, “and now I have yet to ask 
your forgiveness and go. Miss Fane, I have been misled, I see, by 
my stupidity, or through the cruellest of mistakes. I returned—shall 
I shame to own it ?—for the sake of Dora Fane, and I find a 

“You will find,” cried Katharine, earnestly, “you will find Dora 
Fane the dearest, the most charming little creature in the world! I 
speak warmly of my cousin, Mr. Lawrence, and you will see that I do 
not over-estimate her. We are somewhat like each other, I think ”— 
here she shrank again from the expression of his eyes—“ only Dora is 
fairer and smaller—I always say younger-looking ; however, in a 
moment you will see her. How time passes! Can it really be ten 
years since you and Dora last met?” 

Steven Lawrence took a locket from his pocket, unfastened its clasp, 
and held it out open to Katharine. “This picture that Dora Fane 
sent me is of you,” he said, “and is as like you as a flat surface 
without colour and without life can be like a woman. If I lived for a 
hundred years and might speak to you daily, Miss Fane, I should 
never make you know what the possession of this little photograph has 
been to me during the last six weeks.” 

She took the locket from his land, and in a second the blood 
flushed crimson in Katharine’s face; the photograph was of her. 
The instinct of the poor savage was true: he had returned for her, 
and no other, and had found her—thus! 

“This is a most absurd mistake, Mr. Lawrence. Dora is s0 
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desperately careless she never can do or say anything without making 
a mistake of some kind. Luckily this one can be easily rectified,” 
with a little laugh. “ Leave your locket with me, Mr. Lawrence, and 
come for it to-morrow morning. ‘The right face shall be in it then, I 
will promise you.” 

“The right face is in it now,” said poor Steven. “Thank you,” as 
she passively let him take it from her hands. “Whatever happens, 
I suppose I have your leave to wear it, haven’t I?” 

Before Katharine Fane could give the decided negative this question 
deserved, the door opened, and Dot, luminous in the pearl-grey silk, 
and holding a taper light so that it shone with artistic concentration 
on the knot of crimson velvet in her hair, appeared there. 

“Here is Dora!” cried Katharine, leaving her impending refusal 
for ever unspoken. ‘‘ Mr. Lawrence, I don’t think there needs any 
introduction between you and my cousin Dora ?” 

Steven turned, and before he had time to collect his thoughts the 
little figure was at his side, a little white hand, boneless like a baby’s, 
in his. “I’m so glad to see you!” cried Dot, in her unmodulated 
voice. “ We expected you an hour ago, and were afraid—weren’t we, 
Katharine ?—an accident must have happened to the train, or that the 
telegraph-wires were wrong, or something. Now, when did you 
arrive? Oh, to-day, of course—how silly Iam! I mean, had you a 
good passage? We saw the last West Indian mail had yellow fever 
on board, and were so frightened about it, Mr. Lawrence.” 

“We had no yellow fever, I thank you,” said Steven, “ and we 
had a fair wind till two days ago, when it shifted to the north-east. 
I believe it was the quickest passage that has been made from Vera 
Cruz this year.” 

“And—and you feel yourself at home in England ?” said Dot, 
looking up, not without admiration, at the yeoman’s muscular figure 
and bronzed face. “You are not a bit changed, Mr. Lawrence—not 
abit. I see you just as you were that last day at Clithero, yes, even 
to the bunch of violets at your button-hole.” 

And Dot laughed—the terrible laugh that was so incongruously 


disproportioned to that little throat of hers—and stretched out her 


morsel of a hand towards Steven's violets. 

He took them from his button-hole, and flung them into the grate. 
“They are withered, Miss Fane,” said he, shortly. “As I was going 
into the station at Southampton I saw a child with a basketful of 
them, and, for old days’ sake, I suppose, I took a bunch. They are 
dead. They have no smell now.” 

“Ah, you are spoilt by all your grand exotics! Arums and cactus 
and things—I’ve seen them in the glass-house at Kew. You won’t 
care for our poor English flowers after all you have been accustomed 
to in the tropics.” 
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“Arums and cactus are flowers with no smell at all, Miss 
Fane,” remarked Steven, with grim truthfulness; “and among all the 
plants in the world I’ve never met with any that give a better smell 
than English violets. Are you fond of flowers?” and he turned to 
Katharine again. “I’ve brought over some hardy Mexican plants 
with me, that I believe with care I shall bring to thrive on the sunny 
side of Asheot. Are you interested in such things, or do you care for 
nothing of any sort out of London ?” 

“ Tf I do I must have a bad time of it,” said Katharine Fane; “ con- 
sidering that I spend two months, at most, of the year in London, 
and the rest at Clithero. Surely you don’t think Dora and I have 
grown into London fine ladies, do you, Mr. Lawrence? Nothing 
would interest me more than your plants; you must ask us over to 
Ashcot, please, as soon as we are all down in Kent, to see them.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Dot, with effusion. “I do so love flowers”— 
which was true, as the trimming of ball-dresses—* I should take the 
greatest interest in studying botany with any one who could teach it 
me pleasantly. Katharine is so clever, she can remember the Latin 
names, and everything; but that’s all beyond me. Now do tell us, in 
English though, about the beautiful plants you have seen. What 
can a South American forest be like?” clasping up her small hands. 
“What would I give to see all the wonders you have, Stey— Mr. 
Lawrence I mean !” 

““ There’s a grand Mexican picture of Bierstadt’s in the exhibition 
this year,” said Katharine’s soft voice; “a picture of some old city 
seen at sunrise through a vista of overhanging forest trees. I stood 
before it yesterday, and wondered whether such forms and colours 
could possibly be true to nature. You must come with us and tell 
me, Mr. Lawrence. You will be in town for some time? No? well, 
nothing is easier now than to run up from Clithero for the day. It’s 
a good season in everything except east winds; the exhibitions are 
first-rate ; the prince and princess go everywhere, and Patti is singing. 
If you stayed we should not let you be idle, I can tell you! General 
Dering and my sister are so lazy, and Dot and I are for ever in want 
of an escort.” 

Katharine’s was a voice that nature had filled with lavish music, 
and when, as now, it was her pleasure to throw into it a certain veiled 
cadence of half-distant, half-familiar tenderness, no man, whatever his 
age or condition, had yet been known to resist its charms. The 
yeoman was no exception to the common rule. Five minutes ago, 
smarting under his first intolerable disappointment, he had fully made 
up his mind to rush away from Katharine and from England, from all 
women and from all civilisation, for ever. In less than an hour’s time 
he found himself talking in this pleasant amber fire-light—Katharine’s 
smile and voice leading him sweetly along the downward path where 
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they had led so many a wiser man before him—just as unrestrainedly 
as he had ever talked beside the camp-fire in lonely American forests to 
old Klaus, Reason, had he listened to reason, would have said to him, 
“You have been a fool; have made a fool’s error; retrieve it. The 
beautiful siren face, the touching voice, are sold to a man whose fortune 
_ and whose birth entitle him to the possession of such things, and are 
being put forth now for the benefit of the cousin, the little loud- 
tongued woman who, by reason of her waning youth and want of 
dower, may stoop to marry you, Have done with them: explain 
openly your folly, if you will, or be silent ; but have done with them. 
Leave them, in all honour, as it is in your power to do still, and go on 
with your life just as if Katharine Fane’s face was not hid away in 
your breast and in your heart!” 

But Steven was pre-eminently a man to be led by his senses rather 
than by his brain in everything ; and, besides, what did he know of 
well-bred women or of the well-bred world? How should he tell that 
these soft looks, and pleasant words, and graceful smiles, were a science 
in which, at one and twenty, Katharine Fane chanced to be an 
adept ? 

Already her eyes sank as she looked at him, already the colour 
flushed into her delicate waxen cheek at his voice ; at one moment she 
would question him with animated voice, with hearty interest, about 
his wanderings, at the next speak as if they were old familiar friends 
of Asheot, and of the pleasant country life that lay before them all 
down in Kent—Dot playing an admirable second throughout—and 
Stephen was in paradise ! 

His kiss, let me add, upon those perfect lips was fresh in his memory 
still. 


Cuaprer VI. 
KATHARINE. 

Sue was one of those rarely-gifted women whom all men think beau- 
tiful. No class opinions could have weight in judying of Katharine 
Fane; the fair proportions that Rotten Row and the drive went wild 
about, artists and sculptors coveted as a model; the face that Descou 
and Elize vied with each other to adorn in the last new Parisian 
bonnet, a poet could worship as the throne of pure and simple woman- 
hood still. How shall I describe her ? how, by barren category of 
feature, bring before you the breathing, winning, erring woman, who 
was to be the happiness and the misery of Steven's life? A woman, 
of whose face the best photograph was but a caricature ; and, in whose 
exceeding beauty the mere outward perfection of line and colour was 
the poorest part ! 

She was tall, without looking her height, and somewhat largely 
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made; a waist short and nobly proportioned ; marble-fair arms and 
bust; hands requiring six-and-three-quarters in gloves, but of unrivalled 
shape; and a foot that women allowed to be her best point. A little 
head, well poised above the round white throat; golden-brown hair 
that waved by nature; golden-brown eyes, large, clear, and set in 
Juno-like serenity beneath the pensive brows ; full lips, parted even in 
repose ; a skin delicate as the petals of a Provence rose, and almost as 
devoid of colour... . I could go on with the category, but never 
bring Katharine Fane herself before you!{ It was the smile, the voice, 
the sweet indescribable womanliness of this woman, that made her 
what she was; the rare unison of charms that neither page nor can- 
vas can seize, and that gives even to the memory of some women such 
undying fragrance! When Mary lured on her train of victims to 
their doom must not something more than beauty have shone from her 
face? Has any picture, has any history given us a clue to the witch- 
craft of the fatal queen ? 

People who disliked her—there were very few in the world who 
did so—called Katharine Fane a consummate actress; every look, 
every gesture, every word, from a woman like that must be artificial, 
they said. And the generalisation was about as shallow as the 
majority of generalisations. Miss Fane was a consummate actress ; 
yet was each one of her looks, words, and gestures the perfection of 
nature. Unless you go to the Redskins, perhaps (and they are a good 
deal hidden by their ochres), you will never find such outward lack of 
artifice as in a woman of Katharine Fane’s type—never, that is to say, 
‘ find nature so well selected and so well combined by art. Does a 
painter go abroad and copy the first landscape, line by line, as he sees 
it? the cumuli of white clouds and the manufactory chimney that 
cuts them brutally in twain? the exquisite middle distance of blue 
moor, and hideous level of dull red-brick field for a foreground ? The 
mastery of art, above all of histrionic art, whether for the footlights or 
the world, depends on power of adequate selection and combination ; 
and a true artist exercises this, as he does his other faculties, un- 
consciously. Katharine’s modest art, her mission on the planet, was 
to please. Heaven had bestowed on her the first essential gifts for 
pleasing ; education and the subtle inspirations of her own genius had 
wrought these endowments to perfection, or the nearest possible 
imitation of nature. During all her chequered intimacy with 
Steven—Steven whose unsophisticated instincts were really in most 
things a crucial test of sincerity, and who, after the first ten minutes, 
detected a hundred affectations in Dot—he never once was reminded 
by her of the social difference between them. A yeoman, whose last 
rough ten years of life had been spent in California or the wilderness, 
and a high-bred English girl, who for two seasons had had half 
London at her feet, they ever stood, so thorough, so delicate was her 
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tact, as man and woman upon equal ground ; and it would have taken 
much deeper knowledge of women than poor Steven possessed to 
decide how far this equality was the result of perfect acting, and how 
far of genuine sympathy. When the eyes and the cheek and the 
yoice of a beautiful woman all ring true, it may take more than one 
man’s lifetime to ascertain the fathom-line of her heart. Probably 
Chastelard and Rizzio and Darnley would have said, each as he died, . 
that the exquisite lips of the royal actress had spoken words of love 
for him, and for him alone. 

At three years of age Katharine Fane first learnt that her golden 
curls, soft white arms, and beautiful face were good and profitable 
gifts; easily convertible, when nestling around grown men and 
women’s necks, into fruit and flowers and fond kisses—the riches of 
that age. At five she was sensible that pretty babbling words to 
women, and disdainful looks followed by quick relenting to men, 
brought as many slaves as she chose to possess to her small feet. 
And from that time to the present, sixteen never-idle years, the 
knowledge and practice of her craft had been steadily progressing. 
She was not less chary of her powers at twenty-one than she had been 
as a coquette of five. Women less largely endowed reserve their 
forces, are charming for men only, and among men draw fine distinc- 
tion—such a smile for an elder brother, such for a married man, such 
fora prince. Katharine exercised her sway, royally, over the whole 
world. Women well-nigh forgave her her beauty in consideration of her 
frank good-nature, her generosity, her large-heartedness. She was one 
of those exceptional women towards whom her own sex, without using 
the expression, have somewhat the feeling that men have for a good 
fellow. Children, from little princesses at court balls down to the ragged 
urchins on the Kentish sea-board, clung to her skirts and thrust up 
tiny hands into her warm white clasp the moment they saw her. Old 
men felt young when she talked to them. Married men forgot their 
chains beneath her smile. Poor men, plain men, ungifted men, felt 
their lot lightened after they had been introduced to Katharine, so 
cunningly could she draw forth from each, and having drawn forth, 
appreciate, the one poor talent that had power to raise its possessor an 
inch or two in his own sight. Of the great army of her slaves, men 
handsome, young, rich in every respect in the world’s goods, I need 
not speak. Any very beautiful woman in the zenith of her youth 
can command this vassalage. In her willing sovereignty over classes 
whom shallower coquettes do not regard as worth conquering, over 
her own sex, children, men whose homage brought no glory, lay the 
special characteristic of Katharine Fane—the characteristic that must 
never be lost sight of if her relations with Steven’s life are to be 
understood. From the moment that she saw him first she knew that 
his heart was at her feet, and that she would never quarrel with him 
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for his madness! She who could choose her rich and well-born slaves 
by dozens would not forfeit the homage even of this Kentish farmer! 
Of course he must marry Dot (poor little Dot should never be injured 
by rivalry of hers), and worship herself from afar, and with worship 
much too reverential for Lord Petres, the least jealous of men, to take 
umbrage at; but he must not be let go, or not further than Zuleika, the 
old white cat at home, would let the mouse go who has once felt her 
talons unsheathed above his beating heart. Dot, to view the matter 
in no other light, wanted help. Dot, charming as she was to men of 
a different stamp, was not perhaps quite up to the simple level of 
Steven Lawrence. And then the ludicrous mistake which brought 
him here certainly required some tact and kindness to set it right! 

All this Katharine thinks as she sits, her cheek resting on her 
hand, her face turned away from Steven, while Dot runs on from one 
bit of county gossip to another, and engages his answers, not his eyes. 
And then she remembers how, before he came, she had told herself 
that his was no light fancy for her cousin, but real love: the unknown 
mystery of all operas and novels! She feels the clasp of his strong 
arms—hears his broken words—trembles under his kiss—and the 
blood shows under her shell-clear skin, and her head droops a little— 
and Steven’s conquest is complete. 

At about half-past eleven a carriage stopped, and a double knock 
came at the house-door. Dot rose to her feet; she had had to sup- 
press several vehement inclinations to yawn during the last half-hour 
or so, and going quickly up to one of the windows, pulled back the 
curtains, and peeped out. 

“Here’s Bella at last! How in the world can she have sat out an 
Atcherley dinner till this unearthly hour ?—and—and—yes, it is— 
Clarendon Whyte with her. How very strange!” And she ran 
back, and, perching herself before the glass, examined herself in it, 
just as she had done before Steven’s arrival, only with increase of 
eagerness. 

“ Bella always does do such extraordinary things! Clarendon 
Whyte is a great friend of General Dering’s, Mr. Lawrence. I am 
sure you will get on together. He has been an immense sportsman— 
lions and tigers, and all sorts of big game in India. You will have 
so much in common, won’t you ?” 

“T wonder whether Mr. Lawrence and Bella will remember each 
other,” said Katharine, with her happy knack of turning aside any 
excessively silly observation of Dot’s. “Let me see!—ten years: 
Bella must have married just about the time when you left England. 
Ah, you will find her more changed than any of us. I won’t say your 
name for a moment when they come, and we will see if Bella recog- 
nises you.” 

Steven rose to his feet as the drawing-room door opened, and 4 
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large handsome woman, with diamonds in her dark hair, and a look 
of Katharine in her eyes, walked up and offered him her hand. 

“Mr. Lawrence I am sure,” after a shake intended, thought Steven, 
to make him wish himself in the backwoods again, so great was the 
distance at which it seemed to place him. “I should have known 
you anywhere, Mr. Lawrence, from your likeness to your—relations.” 
Mrs. Dering was going to say “family,” but remembered, just in 
time, that it was a word inapplicable to persons in Steven Lawrence's 
class of life. “Come up to the fire, Mr. Whyte, we want a great deal 
of warmth and sociability, after all we have been going through this 
evening, don’t we? I hope you have tea ready for us, Kate dear?” 
And throwing down her ermined cloak, Mrs. Dering turned her 
handsome bare shoulders carelessly upon Steven, then drawing her 
sister to her side, touched her cheek with her lips. 

“Fancy, Kate,” she said, when Katharine had shaken hands with 
Mr. Whyte, “Lord Petres was there, after all. He ate nothing after 
looking at the first remove. Was wonderfully agreeable—impossible 
for the Atcherleys to be offended—but never put a morsel to his lips. 
I asked him the reason after dinner. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ the Atcherleys 
are old friends of my father’s, and once a year, regularly, I dine with 
them—besides, I hoped Katharine would be here—but I am not in a 
state of health to take liberties with myself. People who would shock 
your whole system with half-cooked lamb, at the outset of a dinner, 
are capable of anything. I helped myself once toa dozen or so of green 
peas with fear and trembling, and even they had pepper—pepper— 
the common, gross, black pepper of our national kitchen among them. 
If I had been a strong man, I might have felt myself called upon to 
respect Mrs. Atcherley’s feelings, and go regularly through the poison 
of every course. An invalid’s first duty is to himself.’ Then he left 
the house.” 

Katharine laughed. “ How well I can imagine his tone! It will 
take him a fortnight to recover from that lamb. Did you settle any- 
thing about to-morrow ?” 

“Lord Petres has taken a box for us at Covent Garden. I asked him 
to dine here and go with us, but he declined—afraid, I suppose, of 
more lamb and pepper, so he is to join us there, if his health is well 
enough ; and Mr. Whyte has promised to be our escort.” 

While the sisters talked, Mr. Whyte was murmuring in a half-tone 
into Dot’s ear, and Steven, unnoticed by anybody, stood still behind 
Mrs, Dering’s shoulder. Katharine turned and raised her eyes to his. 
“ Are you fond of music, Mr. Lawrence? If you are, I hope we shall 
see you in our box at the opera to-morrow evening. Patti sings in 
the ‘ Figlia.’ You will not regret the trouble of going, I think.” 

It was not in Steven’s nature to be shy or awkward, however 


studiously a pair of handsome shoulders might be turned upon him. 
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It takes a larger amount of civilisation than he possessed to make a 
man over-sensible of his own deficiencies, or over-anxious about the 
opinions of others. ‘I shall come with pleasure, Miss Fane. I am 
not sure whether I like music or not, but I should like, for the first 
time in my life, to see a London opera-house. It is very good of you 
to ask me.” 

The slightest sidelong glance of Katharine’s eyes bade Mrs. Dering 
invite him to dinner; but Mrs. Dering did not or would not interpret 
the expression aright. ‘“ You will feel strange in your own country, 
Mr. Lawrence,” she said, with glacial emphasis ; “I cannot imagine any 
place more intensely solitary than London to a person without friends 
or occupation there.” 

“But Mr. Lawrence, if he meant to stay in town, would not be 
without occupation!” cried Katharine, bravely. “ Dot and I would 
find plenty of occupation for him, you may be sure, Bella. You don’t 
know Lord Petres, Mr. Lawrence? Well, he will call on you to- 
morrow, and you'll find him a capital guide about, if you don’t know 
town well. The Charing Cross Hotel, is it not? Ah! here comes 
tea, and we shall be really sociable and comfortable.’ Mr. Lawrence— 
Mr. Whyte—” introducing the two men, who each inclined his head 
by about a third of an inch. “Bella, as you are cold, come into my 
place by the fire, while I make tea.” And crossing over the hearthrug, 
she seated herself at Steven’s side, and bade him wheel a little table 
before her and help her in pouring out the tea. 

From the day, nearly two years ago, when Katharine first promised 
under her sister’s tutelage, to marry Lord Petres, her word, her slightest 
whim, had been law in Hertford Street; for Mrs. Dering, as anxious 
as any woman could be to possess a peer for her brother-in-law, had 
in her inmost heart gravest suspicions of Katharine’s fidelity, and 
judging of her as she judged her babies, hoped to get the nauseous 
dose quietly swallowed by well plying her with every imaginable sweet 
and toy beforehand. “ Katharine has too much excellent feeling ever 
to allow any man’s hopes to lead him too far,” she was accustomed to 
say when intimate friends blamed her for countenancing any new 
flirtation of Katharine’s. “There is a great difference between them. 
in age, and Lord Petres generously desires that Kate should look upon 
herself as free throughout the engagement. Whatever my sister does 
or wishes, I countenance.” So now, in rebellion to the staunchest 
principles of her social creed, Mrs. Dering, before five minutes had 
passed, found herself, willing or unwilling, forced at least to be out- 
wardly civil to Steven Lawrence—Steven Lawrence, whom in her 
young days she had looked upon as very slightly removed from the 
ploughmen, who came in blue kerchiefs and white smocks to Clithero 
Church on Sunday. That Dot, the poor first-cousin, might have to 
marry this man she was prepared to accept as a necessity. A first- 
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cousin after marriage is but a distant relation, and it would unques- 
tionably be better to see Dot decently planted on a Kentish farm 
than have her running about, a middle-aged girl, looking upon her 
own and Katharine’s houses as her home in London. Only why 
make of the man, his intentions undeclared, an intimate friend ? 
Why advertise the possible mesalliance by showing him to all London 
at Dot's side ? 

With a sigh Mrs. Dering looked at the growing animation of 
Katharine’s face, and suffered herself to listen with as good a grace as 
she could command to their conversation. The fancy would last a 
week if Kate was unopposed, she consoled herself by thinking; a 
fortnight if she was contradicted! Kate’s fidelity to her last favourite 
—a poet-tailor out of Shropshire—outlived six days. A yeoman, even 
with Steven Lawrence's handsome face, could not surely amuse her 
longer. As long as no one but Clarendon Whyte was by to see it did 
not matter much, after all, and perhaps, for Dot’s sake, it was wise 
to make the poor young man feel as little frightened in his position as 
possible. 

The poor young man, far from being frightened, waited on 
Katharine at her tea-making with a quiet, thorough self-possession 
that Mr. Whyte, through half-closed eyes, saw and disapproved of ex- 
ceedingly. “Miss Fane has another slave,” he remarked to Dot, for 
they were talking on the other side of the fire in a tone too low for 
the rest to overhear. “ Whatever my opinion may be of your cousin’s 
taste this time, I am glad, at least, to find that Mr. Lawrence's atten- 
tions are reserved for her, not for you, Miss Fane, as you cruelly led 
me to think would be the case.” 

Mr. Clarendon Whyte was a well-looking young gentleman, with 
close-shaven cheeks, an ambrosial black moustache, a real or affected 
incapacity for pronouncing the letter “r,” and a profound general 
distaste for smiling or being amused in any way. A young gentleman 
with sympathies evidently attuned to the magniloquent in common 
life, and who, had he been writing of himself, would probably have 
been painted as a beautiful wicked seductive member of the governing 
‘classes ; who, when his fancy was set upon a woman, “ meant it,” and 
before the sirocco-blast of whose passions all the conventional virtues 
or barriers of society were wont to wither like a parched scroll; an 
homme incompris, going the pace bravely along the down-hill road, 
and with secrets darkly involving many women of many lands, buried 
within his breast ; a mysterious being prone to setting his teeth firm 
and giving hard laughs, and within whose eyes would burn a cruel 
light, such as may have burnt within the eyes of the pirate kings of 
old, when resolving to carry off another man’s wife, or commit any 
other deed of high and knightly enterprise. This, I repeat, had Mr. 
Clarendon Whyte been capable of describing himself on paper, was 
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about the measure of hero he would have pourtrayed, and this was the 
tone in which he ordinarily spoke of himself to women. Among men 
he gave it to be understood that he was one of “The Five,” and 
as no one knew in the least what “The Five” meant, the assertion 
was allowed to pass current. He had been, or said he had been, in 
India some years back, and would hint vaguely when smoking the 
midnight pipe—chiefly, I think, when no old Indians were by—of the 
tigers he had held by the throat, and the wild boars with whom he 
had held single combat in the deadly jungles of Bengal. But the 
society of men was not much sought by Clarendon Whyte generally. 
The antagonism which at the first moment of their meeting sprang up 
between him and Steven was an example of the sort of instinctive 
distaste that generally existed between Mr. Clarendon Whyte and his 
fellow-men. Men, as a rule, are grossly callous to the charms of 
hommes incompris, grossly apt to call them by the commonplace name 
of impostors. Who was Clarendon Whyte? If he had been a tiger- 
slayer in the jungle, why didn’t he hunt a bit in England instead of 
dividing his time in lavender gloves between Piccadilly and the 
Brighton Cliff? If he had drank so hard and played so high 
formerly, why was he so moderate now? Where were his great rela- 
tions ? where was his extravagance? where were his vices? So spoke 
the jealous voice of men; but with a good many weak women, Dora 
Fane among them, this carpet-knight was a very great hero indeed. 
Dora was artificial to such an extent that none but artificial characters 
had the power to affect her. The simple manhood of a man like 
Steven made no mark on her perceptions. Fine dress, and big words, 
and martial music, and the glare of the footlights, were all required 
before Dot could sce anything worth admiring in man or woman. 
Steven’s clothes were ill-cut; his boots thick; his hands brown. 
During the whole of this first evening he never spoke once of his 
adventures, or his prowess, or of himself’in any way; and at his own 
modest valuation Dot was quite ready to take him. This beautiful 
being, with his faultless coat, Jouvin gloves, scented locks, and Mephis- 
tophelian whispers (only Dot never thought so long a word) she took 
at his. To her Clarendon Whyte was Bayard and Mr. Rochester and 
Gordon Cumming all in one: a mighty hunter, a knight without fear 
and without reproach, and yet with unfathomable wickedness giving a 
gorgeous unholy glitter to his bravery and his knighthood. Never 
had he, by force of contrast I suppose, seemed so irresistible to her 
as on this evening of Steven’s arrival. She knew very well indeed 
that Mr. Whyte never meant to marry her; knew very well that she 
meant, her gods aiding her, to marry Steven ; and still about as much 
emotion as she was capable of passed through her heart at the tender 
reproach, real or acted, which she read in Mr. Clarendon Whyte’s last 
words, 
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“T—T really don’t know that Mr. Lawrence's attentions are likely to 
be offered to any one,” she answered, with a forced laugh. “He 
seems more taken up with the thought of returning to Kent than 
anything else. You know, of course, that his land is in our parish ?” 

“ A—market gardener, I think you said?” drawled Mr. Whyte ; 
“or a farrier, was it? I really forget.” 

“ A farrier!” said Dot, biting her lip with vexation. ‘“ How mali- 
cious you are, Mr. Whyte. The Lawrences are people who have lived 
on their own land for generations. Yeomen-farmers, we call them. 
People, in their class, very much respected in the neighbourhood.” 

“In their class—yes—no doubt,” answered Mr. Whyte, smoothing 
his moustache into points. ‘‘ People who fulfil every duty of life, of 
course, and eventually have their merits as fathers and husbands 
recorded, on white uprights, in the village churchyard. Unfortunately, 
their class is not our class. But forgive me, Miss Fane! What right 
have I to speak of this man ?—what right have I to be jealous—to 
have any feeling at all in your affairs ?” 

Dot bent down her face and pretended to trace out, with one small 
finger, the elaborate pattern on her Mechlin handkerchief. When she 
raised her eyes to Mr. Whyte’s, tears, that were not wholly false, 
stood in her eyes. ‘lam wretched,” she said, in a whisper, and 
with a quiver of her lip. ‘“ Why should I hide it from you? This— 
this—I won't say his name, but he jas returned all the way from 
America for my sake. I sent him my photograph, and he’s never had 
a night’s sleep since; and, as you may see for yourself, they are all 
trying to bring it on. Oh, Mr. Whyte, if you would but help me 
with your opinion! I would act in everything as you wished !” 

If the expression of her face was acted, it was wonderfully pretty 
acting, much above Dora’s general quality of art. Her lips really 
quivered—her tiny hands trembled as they lay clasped above the white 
morsel of lace on her lap. “I think I’ve known you long enough to 
look upon you as a friend,” she murmured; “I think I know you 
well enough to be sure that you won't refuse me your advice.” 

Mr. Clarendon Whyte bent down over Dora Fane, and whispered 
his answer in her ear: an answer which made her heart beat, and her 
face brighten; but which, if put into words and divested of the 
adjuncts of ess bouquet, unfathomable eyes, and all the other powerful 
charms of Mr. Whyte’s presence, came about to this: “That he 
supposed Miss Fane would be at the opera to-morrow—better time—er ; 
fellow looks as if he was half listening—er.” But it is surprising. 
how aptly the imaginations of women supply language, grammar, 
passion, eloquence! for the men who are their peers. Fancy a simple- 
hearted fellow like Steven essaying to murmur imbecile monosyllables 
into even the most foolish woman’s ear, and meeting with success! A 
Bond Street tailor, Parisian perfumery, embroidered linen, and a certain 
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prestige are all wanted before women like Dora Fane will admit the 
possibility of a man’s fascination. The millinery department accom- 
plished, and the seal of their own particular clique set upon it, and 
the eloquence of Burke would, to their comprehension, be no more 
comparable with the soft nothings of a Mr. Clarendon Whyte than 
the Venus of Milo would be comparable in their sight with a lay- 
figure dressed in the last new mode at Descou’s. Are such women 
very far removed in capacity from young children, and does not a 
child think the squeak of his own speaking “Topsy” the finest lan- 
guage in the world? Does he not discover emotions which to us are mute 
—endearment, anger, reconciliation—in the sounds which he makes 
his puppet give forth? Dora Fane was, I think, no exceptionally 
stupid or frivolous woman, but a common example of an enormously 
common class; just sharp enough to supply a constant stream of 
passable very small talk, without an idea in life beyond the narrowest 
gossip of society; no sympathy with any thing or person out of 
herself; all the great interests of humanity a sealed book to her ; all 
nature, earth and sea and sky, a blank—save, perhaps, as a background 
to herself, in Watteau-like attitudes, during the autumn months. And 
Dora Fane seemed to reach, with geometrical nicety, the intellectual 
altitude, not only of Mr. Clarendon Whyte, but of the mass of young 
men whom she met either in town or country. “Katharine Fane is 
out and out the handsomest,’ was the opinion invariably passed upon 
the comparative merits of the cousins; “a woman that any fellow 
bent on matrimony would like to see at the head of his table; but 
Dora Fane is the one to get on with at a ball. Light on hand—lots 
in her! the kind of girl that you never feel at a loss with anywhere.” 
This was the opinion of all the ornamental men, the Clarendon Whytes 
of the world. So poor little Dot had her groove; and it is difficult to 
say whether higher education, higher intelligence, would have fitted 
her for it more accurately. 

In an hour's time Mr. Clarendon Whyte, having drank several cups 
of tea and murmured more eloquence into Dora’s ear, bowed himself 
away ; and then Steven, as soon as the other was well out of the house, 
rose also, and took his leave. 

“Don’t forget to-morrow,” said Katharine, kindly. “Lord Petres 
will give you the number of our box, and don’t be late, mind—not a 
minute after eight, or you will miss Patti in the second scene.” 

She half followed him to the door, stretching out her hand to him a 
second time as she said this; and Steven, forgetting the others, carried 
the beautiful gracious face, the warm hand-pressure away with him 
into the London streets ! 

“You were not too civil, Bella,” said Katharine. Dot, with a yawn, 
having taken herself away at once to her own room. “I thought 
you might very well have asked him to dinner.” 
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“My dearest Kate! a man in Mr. Lawrence's position ?” 

“What position, Bella? What can be worse than the position 
of—Clarendon Whyte, say? A man who lives upon the charity of 
such dinner-givers as want a beauty-man to fill up an unlooked-for 
vacancy, and whose birth—if birth signified !—for aught we know, 
may be a vast deal humbler than Steven Lawrence's.” 

“ But until we do know it,” answered Mrs. Dering, “and as long 
as Clarendon Whyte goes everywhere, we may assume him to be a 
gentleman. Now, Steven Lawrence——” 

“Go on, please.” 

“Well, if you will have me speak plainly, Steven Lawrence is 
openly and avowedly out of our own class of life. Old Lawrence, of 
Ashcot, his grandfather—you may be too young to remember him, Kate, 
but I do accurately—dressed and spoke, and to all intents and purposes 
lived like any other common labourer, and Joshua Lawrence, as you 
must recollect, was only one remove better.” 

“Not a remove, I should, think,” said Katharine, quietly. “ From 
what I have heard papa say, I should think Steven Lawrence’s grand- 
father was a noble old man—just a simple yeoman, and so it seems to 
me not very far from one’s idea of a gentleman! Joshua, under his 
wife's influence, deteriorated, because occasionally he aped being fine ; 
and young Josh was simply shocking! with his fast, town-cut coats, 
and tandems and affectations of the worst forms of London slang. 
Steven, I should think, would be like ‘his grandfather as he grows 
older. He’s a very handsome man, Bella !” 

“ Of a certain style, Kate. He'll look very well down at Ashcot in 
leather gaiters, and with a pitchfork across his broad shoulders on his 
way to the fields -——” 

“ When he is Dot’s husband, you mean.” 

Mrs. Dering coloured a little. “If Dot was to marry Steven Law- 
rence, or any other decent man who could support her, you and I 
should be the last people, Katharine, to cavil at her taste. As years 
go on we shall be the people to suffer most if she does not marry, and 
she’s looking terribly old already—I don’t think I ever noticed it as I 
did this evening—bella donna in the eyes always must tell at last! 
In reality, I don’t suppose that she is older than me, but in another 
year, if she goes on as she has done lately, she'll look fifty, you'll see, 
Kate.” 

“A pleasant prospect for Mr. Lawrence!” said Katharine, “ though, 
I must say, I think we are arranging their marriage a little prema- 
turely. I don’t know that it’s a positive certainty Steven Lawrence 
wants to marry into our family at all.” 

“He must want it,” said Mrs. Dering, decisively. “All men of 
that class want to marry above them if they have a chance. Besides, 
Dot will have a thousand pounds paid down to her on her wedding- 
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day, and a thousand pounds, after the manner in which the land has 
been neglected of late years, will be a very nice sum for Lawrence to 
put upon his farm. He would never have written to her as he did 
unless he meant something ; and the way he held aloof from her to- 
night shows, from a man like that, what he feels.” 

“ Does it, indeed ?” said Katharine. “Then, men ‘like that’ have 
a very odd way of showing their feelings! May lask, Bella—knowing 
that Steven Lawrence would be here—why you brought Mr. Whyte 
home with you? If we want Dot to marry Steven Lawrence, or any 
one else, it seems to me that to have Mr. Clarendon Whyte hanging 
about her as he does is the very last way to attain our object.” 

“T brought him—because he wished to come!” answered Mrs, 
Dering, carelessly. ‘The reason for which I ever have him at the 
house at all, Clarendon Whyte has the most ill-natured tongue in 
London when he chooses, and——” 

“You are afraid of him!” cried Katharing, as her sister hesitated. 
“ Now, that is a thing I never can understand in you, Bella. Why 
be afraid of anybody? What can Mr. Clarendon Whyte, or any man, 
say to hurt you and the children? I’m afraid of no one, I’m happy 
to say, and I never shall be.” 

** Wait till you have seen as much of life as I have, Kate,” said 
Mrs. Dering. ‘“ A woman can never be above caring for the opinion 
of the world.” 

“We were speaking of Clarendon Whyte,” said Katharine. “I 
should be proud of the ill-opinion of a world made up of Clarendon 
Whytes. He is a petit maztre. Thank heaven, our English language 
does not stoop to coin a word for such men! Could anything be more 
detestable than his manner to Steven Lawrence, a guest in your house, 
Bella? However, Lord Petres will make up for it, Lord Petres, so 
much I know of him, will be just as courteous to a man of Lawrence's 
birth as he would be to a prince. Lord Petres shall call on him 
to-morrow.” 

“My dear Katharine!” 

“My dear Bella, go off to your bed, please, and don’t try to argue 
with me. Iam going to write a note to Lord Petres this instant, to 
be sent to him the first thing to-morrow. You are not thinking, at 
this time in the morning, of interfering with my love-letters, are you, 
Bella ?” 

“T think it quite unnecessary to make so much of Steven Law- 
rence,” said Mrs. Dering; “and if it was any one but you, Kate, I 
certainly should argue. We might wait, at least, till we are sure of 
Dora’s mind before exhibiting him to every one we know as our future 
cousin. However, it won't last, Kate!’ This was a parting shaft as 
Mrs. Dering prepared to leave the room. “Take this backwoodsman 
to the opera, get Lord Petres to walk with him arm in arm down 
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Piccadilly, ask him to dinner—I give you carte blanche, my dear—and 
see if you will have had enough of the man in three days or not? 
‘Le Roi est mort—vive le Roi!’ is never more applicable than to your 
favourites, Katharine. A fortnight ago, do you remember how angry 
you were with me for not taking the poet-tailor to drive with us in the 
Park ?” 

“Tremember,” said Katharine. “We took Clarendon Whyte instead: 
the tailor’s block instead of the tailor himself. Good night, Bella.” 

For five or six minutes after she was alone Katharine Fane stood 
motionless, with clasped hands and downcast face, in the place beside 
the hearth where Mrs. Dering had left her: then suddenly she 
stooped, picked up the bunch of faded violets that Steven had thrown 
away, and raised them to her face. Some sweetness was in them still ; 
and Katharine held them a minute or more (could Steven have known 
it!) close to her lips; then, one by one, picked them asunder, and 
threw each, with a little quick scornful gesture, into the fire. 

“Steven Lawrence!” she thought, half speaking his name aloud. 
“Lawrence of Ashcot, to have—have mistaken me for Dot—and I 
obliged to forgive him! Dot shall never know what a humiliating 
part I have had to play for her sake.” 

And then she crossed to a writing-table, and, without hesitating for 
a word, wrote the following note to her lover : 


“My pear Lorp Prrres,—Steven Lawrence, the young farmer 
I told you of, arrived from America to-day. Will you call on him 
please to-morrow morning, and show him some little kindness, if it 
won’t bore you too much? He is at the Charing Cross Hotel. I’m 
glad you enjoyed the Atcherleys’ dinner. Thanks for the box for 
to-morrow.— Your affectionate, 


“ KATHARINE. 


“Let Steven Lawrence know the number of the box. You re- 
member the little romance I told you of about him and Dot ?” 


Cuarter YII. 


STEVEN'S RIVAL. 


Steven walked along the London streets that night like a man 
walking in hissleep, The gas, and the faces the gas shone upon; 
the crowds streaming out from the different theatres ; the flaring open- 
windowed supper-rooms—the whole outside midnight brilliancy of the 
civilisation from which he had been divorced so long, were present 
before him ; but only as the narrow ledge along which he treads in 
unconscious safety is present before the bodily perceptions of the 
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sleep-walker. All that Steven saw in the spirit was Katharine’s 
smile ; all that he felt was the parting pressure of her hand ; and with 
his heart fixed on her, like Christian’s on the shining figures at the 
gate, he smoked his cigar quietly along Piccadilly and the Haymarket ; 
then took a turn or two up and down the Strand, and when he got 
back to the Charing Cross Hotel and to his rest, just fell asleep as 
placidly as he used to do in the woods with his saddle under his head 
for a pillow, dry leaves and moss for his bed, and heaven above for 
his roof! 

Not until the next morning came, not until he had dressed and gone 
down into the great bare coffee-room, where two or three lonely men 
like himself stood dismally looking out, as far apart from each other 
as possible, through the windows, did the intoxication of Miss Fane’s 
presence begin to pass away, or Steven to ask himself, with a start, 
what fool’s part this was that he was playing? Miss Fane possessed 
a gracious smile, a beautiful hand—belonging to whom? Standing, 
with his arms moodily folded at the farthest window in the room, 
Steven occupied himself for half an hour or more over the solution of 
this pleasant problem, the bearings it was likely to have upon his own 
life—and so rapt in his own thoughts was he, that a waiter bearing 
a card upon a salver, and with a marked access of respect in tone and 
manner, had to address him three times before he could be made to 
understand that a gentleman had called to see him, and was now 
waiting at the coffee-room door. 

“Lord Petres,” said Steven, stooping to read, but not touching the 
card, and with the blood rising to his face—a second before he had 
been wishing Lord Petres in a very different place to the Charing 
Cross Hotel. “Ask him in, of course. Didn’t you know I was 
here ?” 

Upon which the waiter went out, with fine breeding hiding the 
card in his own hand on the road so that my lord should not see the 
ignorant contumely with which it had been received; and a minute 
later ushered up my lord himself, hat in hand, along the coffee-room 
to the place where Steven, his back to the fire, ‘his handsome head well 
in the air, stood and waited for him superbly. 

Lord Petres, whose life for the last five and twenty years had been 
spent as much in Paris as in London, possessed, with plenty of good 
English heartiness, all the fluent easy graces of a Frenchman in such 
matters as salutation and self-introduction ; and Steven, quick as men 
of his class always are, in recognising the presence of a gentleman, 
felt half his prejudices disarmed in a moment against Katharine’s 
lover. 

‘How are you, Lawrence ?” shaking his hand; “very glad indeed 
to see you in England. Ten years you've been away—ah! you'll find 
a good many things changed ; climate same as ever, you see, Thank 
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you,” as Steven pushed up an arm-chair for him, “but not too near 
the fire. I’m in very delicate health, Lawrence, and these east winds 
play the mischief with me. If you will let me, I’ll take off my scarf.” 
Saying which he sat down, unbuttoned his great-coat, and took off an 
enormous woollen shawl, which was tightly wrapped round his throat 
and face. “I have Wentworth for my chest—but I believe in none of 
them—and he tells me my left lung is touched, and I must shield 
myself from fog—morning fog, especially ; and I’ve Bright for my 
liver, and he tells me I must walk constantly in the fresh air—morn- 
ing air, especially; so between them I’m reduced, as you see, to 
traversing the streets like a mummy. If you have a good constitu- 
‘tion, Lawrence, thank Heaven for the best of gifts. You see in me a 
wreck—a complete wreck.” 

And Lord Petres smiled —a feeble, pleasant little smile; and 
taking off a pair of lined seal-skin gloves, held out his hands, fragile 
and white as a woman’s, towards the fire. 

Steven gazed down at him in a sort of wonder, and without finding. 
a word to utter. 

“T must strike you as looking ill, I am sure,” said Lord Petres, 
earnestly. ‘‘ People who see me often of course are no judges, and 
I'm so harassed and tossed about by the conflicting opinions of the 
surgeons, that to have the fresh opinion of a stranger, like yourself, 
would be worth anything to me. Now, do I look to you seriously 
diseased ? meeting me, without prejudice of any sort, would you say, 
‘that man’s liver is gone,’ or not? I should be excessively obliged to 
you, Lawrence, if you could collect your thoughts on the subject, and 
answer me honestly.” 

“ Well, I’m not much used to sickness myself,” said Steven ; “ and 
another thing, I’m so accustomed to live among men with skins tanned 
as brown as my own, that every one I see in cities is likely to strike 
me as pale-faced. Certainly, seeing you for the first time, I should 
82. ” 

‘ Lawrence, I ask you, solemnly, not to hesitate.” 

“Well, then, I should say I thought you had something the matter 
with you; but of course it would be beyond me in every way to say 
what your complaint was.” 

“Ah!” cried Lord Petres, with resignation, “if the doctors would 
only confess as much. If they would accept my wretched state of 
health as a fact, and not attempt to theorise upon it, what I should be 
saved—I don’t speak from a commercial point of view only—what I 
should be saved in pernicious drugs, fruitless deprivations, early 
rising! Lawrence, you have, I know, been leading a wild kind of life 
of late—the only life fit for a man to live—and until you get into a 
state like mine, a state of chronic dyspepsia, aggravated by all that 
science can effect, you'll never know what civilisation is. I am a 
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martyr to erroneous British systems, past and present. My wretched 
digestion I inherit from men whose powers were exhausted by our 
national kitchen ; my present aggravated condition has been achieved 
by the drugs of our national pharmacopeeia. It’s the fashion to say 
that England in a hundred years will have sunk into insignificance 
through the exhaustion of her coal. Ill tell you my opinion, sir; 
England, in half the time, will have passed into a state of decadence 
through her melted butter. I speak strongly on this point because I 
feel about it strongly. A nation as behindhand as England in the 
first essential art of civilisation must have in her constitution the 
deadliest seeds of decay. You agree with me?” 

Lord Petres was a small man with a snow-white solemn face; ink- 
black hair, already worn upon the forehead and temples; a slow 
syllabic fashion of talking (or rather enunciating; he never spoke 
save to give out thoroughly well-digested opinions), and certain little 
marked eccentricities of dress and gait that for five and twenty years, 
at least, had made him a well-known character in the streets of 
London and Paris. A valetudinarian from humour rather than neces- 
sity, the employment of every hour of the twenty-four was appointed 
by him beforehand. His life was regular as a dial. Exercise, meals, 
digestion, study ; the society of men; the society of women ; everything 
with Lord Petres had its allotted season and time of duration; and the 
only thing ever known to ruffle him was when any of the unavoidable 
chances or changes of human life sent him, perforce, an inch or so out of 
his accustomed orbit. In the first days of his engagement to Katharine 
Fane—an engagement, it is just to say, entirely brought about by Mrs. 
Dering, not by either of the principal people concerned in it: marriage 
had ever been the one point in social economy upon which Lord 
Petres’ opinions were hazy, if not positively unfavourable—in the first 
days of his engagement, following conventional decrees rather than 
any natural impulse, Lord Petres really suffered the even tenor of 
his life to be upset. Suffered his forenoon studies to be broken in 
upon ; took exercise when‘he should have digested ; digested, or rather 
did not digest, when he ought to have taken exercise. On one great 
occasion, the effects of which he says he will bear with him to his 
grave, allowed himself to be carried away to a high tea at half-past six, 
and to the Lyceum Theatre and Mr. Fechter afterwards. But this was 
the last day of Lord Petres’ love-making. With the frankness that was 
his nature, and with great delicacy, he explained to Katharine the 
next afternoon how utterly wild and impossible it was that this state 
of things could continue. “In accepting me,” he said, “you have 
conferred on me the highest compliment that can be conferred on any 
man, but to clothe a beggar in purple would be a doubtful benefit if, 
at the same time, you deprived him of his daily food. Regularity, to 
a shattered frame like mine, is what food and drink are to the healthy. 
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You are too unprejudiced, Miss Fane, I am sure, to hold to any of 
those empty forms and ceremonies which the common run of persons 
in our position seem to look upon as necessary.” And Katharine, 
with suspicious readiness, having given him back his liberty, Lord 
Petres’ life from that hour flowed back into its accustomed channels. 
He wrote her charming little aphoristic letters, touching slightly on 
love, when they were parted. When they were in London together, 
spent. three quarters of an hour regularly, each afternoon, in her 
society ; and in every other respect led precisely the same life as if no 
Katharine Fane existed. Balls and operas, save on the rarest occa- 
sions, had never been his habitude. In his way, and as much as a 
man to whom gastronomy is the crowning object of life can be said to 
study, Lord Petres studied: read up, that is to say, from about one 
in the day till three, in whatever for the time being was his pet idea— 
religious, social, or statistical—and made annotations upon his reading 
for the great work into which during the last twenty years his opinions 
had been accumulating. At four, regularly, he walked ; the length of 
the Boulevards des Italiens in Paris, once up and down Regent Street 
and the entire length of Piccadilly in London. At six, the club—for 
one hour. At five and twenty minutes past seven, to a second, dinner. 
In the evening, save when his friends dined with him, the club again ; 
and in his bed by twelve. There was thus, strictly speaking, no 
margin left for female society in the programme of his existence, save 
by infringing on the hours of exercise, or of the club before dinner. In 
his youth, he said, he had amassed quite sufficient facts in connection 
with that branch of human life. The work fitted for a man’s middle 
years in matters of this nature was to condense, and theorise from the 
experience of past. And his engagement to the most beautiful woman 
in London had, as I have said, been insufficient to swerve him for 
longer than a week from this opinion. 

Among men his popularity was universal. In his own set, and 
outside of it, among Englishmen and Frenchmen, among Protestant 
bishops and Papist priests, no man was ever heard to speak a bad word 
of little Lord Petres. A certain sturdy independence formed, perhaps, 
the basis of this popularity. A man, governed by the conventionalities, 
must perforce, and from the very essence of his creed, sacrifice his 
friends sometimes. Nothing but death could, by possibility, destroy 
one of Lord Petres’ friendships. ‘Let a man he had once called his 
friend have exhausted every conceivable folly, have spent the last 
shilling of his fortune, Lord Petres, until the police or the bailiffs had 
him, would just as soon walk arm in arm with the poor fellow down 
St. James's Street as though he were the honestest or the wealthiest 
man of his acquaintance. He was no more a respecter of reputations 
than of persons. When he liked a man—it would be more accurate 
to say, when a man suited him as a companion—lack of character, of 
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fortune, or of birth, was to Lord Petres a matter of the most profound 
and thorough indifference. There was no affectation, no assumption, of 
any generous feeling whatsoever in this. The representative of one of 
the oldest and wealthiest Catholic families in England, it really never 
occurred to Lord Petres, as it does to self-made men, to inquire whether 
his friends were well-born or not. A thorough philosopher, after his 
own small fashion, he was beautifully, genuinely, indifferent to all 
vices and to all virtues that did not directly interfere with himself. 
Had the best friend he possessed burst in upon him with some tale of 
disgrace or ruin at dinner-time, the best friend would, I believe, have 
received scanty compassion at Lord Petres’ hands. A man, he said of 
himself, whose troubled secretions scarcely permitted him to digest, 
under the most favourable circumstances, was not to be wantonly 
molested by any of the smaller accidents of life at the most important 
hour of the twenty-four. But let his friend wait for a fitting and decent 
season wherein to ask his advice, and Lord Petres would not only give 
it—very excellent advice too !—but be quite ready to walk arm in arm 
with the delinquent before every club-window in town, could such 
public demonstration of friendship be of service to him. And men, 
knowing exactly how he must be taken, respected both his foibles 
and himself. 'Thoroughness, whether in a missionary priest or in 
a sybarite epicurean, cannot exist without making its weight felt. 
Lord Petres was thorough to. the core. You could predict, with 
mathematical certainty, how he would act towards you in any position 
in which you or he could be placed. As he had been for the last five 
and twenty years, so he would be in valetudinarianism, friendship, love 
of eating, shape of hats, and general philosophy to the last. And in 
an age of garish haste and hurry like the present—an age when the 
majority of human institutions seem to have about as much chance of 
lasting as the bits of glass in a kaleidescope—the contemplation of a 
character like this carries with it a charm to which men, amidst the 
turmoil and fever of their own lives, can scarcely fail of being sensible. 
Lord Petres’ white face, his placid little smile, his philosophic little 
mind (less agitated ordinarily about passing political events than 
about the probable state of the world in the year 2000), the very 
shape of the hat you know so well, seemed always to bring to you a 
sense of repose and stability whenever you came across him. Some 
one said once that Lord Petres and Notre Dame were the only things 
in Paris that M. Hausmann had not been able to metamorphose. 
Progressive and republican, theoretically, to the most Utopian degree, 
he was, in his own person, the very incarnation of Conservatism. With 
views that rivalled the broadest German school in theology, he con- 
fessed and went to mass regularly every Easter. With theories in 
polities outstripping Bright and Beales, he attended scrupulously in 
the House whenever the Conservative party, to which he traditionally 
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belonged, required his vote. “ Nothing that a man does,” he would 
say, “has the smallest effect, one way or the other, on the world’s pro- 
gress, but the most insignificant man can help or retard progress by 
his thoughts.” And so, securing peace to himself by outward alle- 
giance to the beliefs in which he had been reared, Lord Petres had 
worked on and on, during half his lifetime, at his great book on reform : 
a book which, when published—fifty years after his death, his will 
directs—will, I suspect, ‘find the world yet unripe for the changes, 
social, religious, and political, which it advocates. 

“You go with me, Lawrence, I hope? ‘There can scarcely be a 
worse sign for a nation than this, that in the nineteenth century it has 
not conquered the rudiments of the first great art of civilisation. In 
our day we have had our use, as the mammoth and the mastodon had 
once, but we have not in us the germs of further progress. By help of 
our coal, and with brute force or dogged obstinacy, we have beaten 
iron into shape, and woven cotton into cloth, for the use of other 
nations; but there we stop. We can sustain life, but we cannot 
render it endurable. We furnish the knife to slay the bullock, the 
cloth for the table, and then we serve up the beast, charred and gory, 
at our national feasts. You agree with me ?” 

“T believe I agree with the English people generally, 


” 


said Steven, 


not without a smile. In the levity engendered by youth, ignorance, 
and unbounded digestion, cooking to him was the least important of 


subjects. “ For myself, a venison steak broiled over a wood-fire, a buck’s 
head baked in an earth oven, a partridge or quail quickly roasted, and 
a snatch of cassava bread, have been my diet for years, with a mug of 
black coffee, as long as our coffee held out, to wash it down.” 

A look almost of excitement came across Lord Petres’ impassive face. 
“Lawrence,” said he, earnestly, “I’m delighted to have met you! 
Sit down, pray. This conversation is most interesting tome. At the 
present moment I am endeavouring to work out an idea—not original, 
nothing’s original—but an idea too much neglected by writers on art 
generally, which is that the perfection of cookery is, in many cases, to 
be sought, not by striving after new combinations, but by reverting to 
the instinctive, untaught science of the simple hunter in the woods. 
Your remark confirms all that I have been writing on the subject. 
You speak of a venison steak smoking hot from the embers, of small 
game quickly roasted, of a buck’s head cooked by slow and gradual 
heat. Good God, sir! do you not know that all this is the ne plus 
ultra of intuitive science ? bearing out with accuracy the axiom of the 
immortal Savarin, that ‘On devient cuisinier mais on est né rétisseur.’” 

“T don’t know French,” said Steven, “except a few words I 
picked up in the Canadian backwoods once; but I know our food used 
to taste deuced good to us in the forests or out prairie-hunting. Still, 
I can’t say I ever enjoyed anything more than some cold beef and 
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pickles that I ate when I landed in Southampton yesterday. After 
living on wild flesh as I have done for years, I believe plain English 
beef and mutton will be a treat to me, ill-cooked or well-cooked.” 

Lord Petres looked with a sort of mild envy at the yeoman’s iron- 
knit frame and healthy weather-tanned face. ‘“ Youth, and the per- 
petual spring of spirits arising from good digestion, make you speak 
like that, Lawrence. You have lived in pure air, eaten digestible 
food, and abstained from the poison of the wine-merchantas so long that 
you can speak lightly of the worst-cares and burthens of civilisation. 
Let me solemnly warn you not to tax your digestive powers too far. 
Even with the finest constitution, the stomach will give way in time 
before the meats—I refrain from calling them dishes—of ordinary 
English life. Cold beef and pickles, for once and under certain 
conditions of the stomach, may be a dinner for a prince. But cold 
beef and pickles for a year 

“ Would be food as good as I require,” said Steven, cheerily ; “ varied 
sometimes by spinach and bacon, or a cut at a juicy leg of mutton, 
with a glass of home-brewed ale afterwards. Good cookery—your 
fine French fricasees and wines—would be lost upon me, I guess.” 

Lord Petres looked thoughtful for a minute. “May I ask you, 
Lawrence,” said he, at last, “what you are thinking of ordering for 
your breakfast this morning? You must not think me impertinent— 
I have a special object in making the inquiry.” 

“Ordering for breakfast!” said Steven, opening his blue eyes. 
“Well, I don’t know, I’m sure. I never thought about it. Whatever 
they give the other fellows, I suppose. I’m not at all particular.” 

“Then will you come and breakfast with me? If you had ordered 
anything, I would not have asked you, for I know myself there's 
nothing more painful than to submit to another man’s taste when you 
have already made up your mind, prepared your faculties, as it 
were, for: any particular task of assimilation. Ive got a French 
fellow whose powers I should like you to give me your opinion of; 
and, as I don’t breakfast till eleven, we can take a stroll, if you are so 
minded, on our way to my lodgings.” 

The French fellow was an artist who, it was calculated, profited by 
about one-seventh of his master’s yearly income; an artist who, as 
Lord Petres presently explained to Steven, exercised an autocratic 
sway not alone over his table, but over every social condition of his life. 

“ But for Duclos, indeed, Lawrence,” he said, as they were walking 
away from the hotel, “you would probably have now found me a much 
happier man than Iam. Considerations connected with this rascal 
alone prevented me from breaking up my bachelor establishment last 
February. I speak to you as an old friend of the family, you under- 
stand ?” 

Steven walked on in silence, his steady stride bearing little Lord 
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Petres along much as a powerful steam-tug would convoy a light 
schooner yacht. Considerations connected with a French cook pre- 
vented Katharine Fane at this minute from being Lady Petres! and 
he suffered the man’s arm to rest in his, was accepting his first offer of 
hospitality, nay, more, felt in his heart that Lord Petres was a good 
fellow, and that there was sympathy between them such as, when he 
looked at Clarendon Whyte last night, he would have sworn could 
never exist between him and any fine London gentleman extant. Was 
Lord Petres above or below his jealousy, or what? 

“Tf it wouldn't inconvenience you, Lawrence, would you be good 
enough to slacken your pace a little? Thank you. In the delicate 
state of my different organs, I am expressly forbidden ever to get out 
of breath. Yes, I speak to you as a friend of the family. I know 
you have been acquainted with the Fanes for years, longer than I 
have myself, indeed. Now, how do you find them looking? Dora is 
prettier than ever, isn’t she ?” 

“I don’t believe I remember her enough to say,” answered Steven, 
promptly. “She certainly is not very good-looking now, to my mind. 
I don’t care for these little women like dolls.” 

“ Voila ow nous en sommes !” thought Lord Petres. “ Katharine at 
her usual occupation! I believe I agree with you, Lawrence ; still, as 
a little woman, and in a certain style, Dora Fane is to be admired. 
She always seems to me so well suited for an entresol. Your big 
women dwarf low rooms, and require a massive style of furniture, 
frequently out of keeping with your establishment. Now, Katharine 
Fane But ’tis a shame to talk of handsome women fasting, and 
in an east wind. The subject should be introduced, like a glass of 
Tokay or Grande Chartreuse, in the first and pleasantest stage of 
digestive reverie.” 

“Hast wind or west, on a full stomach, or a fasting one, I could 
give my opinion of Miss Fane,” said Steven, stoutly. ‘‘She is hand- 
somer than any woman I ever saw before, and scems to me simple 
and good as she is handsome.” 

“ May the Lord help you!” thought Lord Petres, giving a look of 
pity at Steven’s flushing cheek. “ Katharine Fane starting with the 
role of simplicity on a man like this. They are charming women, all 
three—Dora, Katharine, and Mrs. Dering; Mrs. Dering, especially, 
has the finest-cut shoulders of any woman I know. You couldn’t have 
better people to run about with, if you wish to see a little of how we 
all live in London. By-the-bye, I’ve a message for you—something 
about a box at one of the theatres this evening.” 

* Miss Fane was good enough to ask me last night,” said Steven, 
“and I accepted; but I don’t believe I can go. I don’t know how 
men dress in cities. I’ve nothing belonging to me but a couple of 
rough suits I bought in Vera Cruz before I sailed.” To a Mr. 
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Clarendon Whyte, Steven’s pride would never have allowed him to 
make the confession; but something about Lord Petres set him as 
thoroughly and unconsciously at his ease, as he had been over-night 
in the society of Katharine Fane. 

“At the London opera it’s the fashion, and a very disgusting 
fashion too, to go in full dress—white tie, black suit, like the young 
gentlemen in the haberdashers’ shops. Now I don’t think a coat of 
mine would fit you ?” 

“Not exactly,” said Steven, with his hearty laugh. 

“And the time is short for getting anything made. However, I'll 
tell you what we can do: we'll walk round to my tailor, in Bond 
Street, and, if he can do nothing for you himself, he'll tell us exactly 
who will. Everything can be had, of a kind, in London in half an 
hour, if one only knows where to go for it.” 

‘The grand Bond Street tailor, who, on the strength of Steven’s own 
merits, would probably not have taken the trouble to make a coat for 
him at all, was all complacency and condescension to the friend of 
Lord Petres; not only taking the yeoman’s measure for a morning 
suit and frock-coat, but faithfully promising that he should be in a 
position to appear at Covent Garden that night. This settled, Lord 
Petres took out his watch and found that there was exactly time, 
with two minutes to spare, for them to reach his lodgings by eleven 
o'clock. 

“ A great philosopher has said,” he remarked, taking Steven’s arm 
again, “that the discovery of a new dish does far more for human 
happiness than the discovery of a new star; and it always seems to 
me that the least we can offer to men who spend their life in culinary 
research, is the poor return of punctuality. Since Duclos has been 
good enough to cook for me I’ve never been late yet, and have had no 
cause to regret my attention to his feelings. Only once did he make 
me wait, and that was in Paris, on the evening after the coup d’tat. 
He kept me more than half an hour; but you see, Lawrence, a good 
many of his relations had been shot in the course of the day, and I 
suppose—well,” said little Lord Petres, “I suppose, in periods of 
political excitement, much must be forgiven—to a Frenchman.” 


Cuapter VIII. 
A QUESTION FOR THE FUTURE. 


Lorp Perres’ “ lodging” consisted of a first-floor suite of rooms, on 
the sunny side of St. James’s Street; rooms furnished with such 
luxury as Steven had never seen or imagined in his life. Velvet- 
piled carpets, Flemish hangings, Venetian glass, Florentine bronzes— 
everything most costly and most artistic of its kind, was to be found 
in Lord Petres’ bachelor lodgings. Piled-up wood-fires—one of his 
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eccentricities was an utter intoleration of coal—blazed on every hearth. 
A profusion of flowers in the double windows, frescoed medallions of 
fruits and garlands on the walls, Louis Seize furniture, tapestried in 
white and gold, gave the rooms almost the lightness and grace of a 
Parisian apartment. In a small inner cabinet, lined with books and 
pictures, Lord Petres’ morning room and study, the breakfast equipage 
was laid on a little round table drawn close beside the fire, before 
which an enormous Persian cat, with a leather collar round his neck, 
lay outstretched and asleep. 

“You are hungry, I hope, Lawrence ?” said Lord Petres, when he 
had taken off his wraps. ‘“ This accursed fog has not poisoned your sys- 
tem to such an extent that, like me, you are indisposed from taking food ?” 

“‘ Not in the least,” said Steven. ‘I have been in much worse fogs 
for weeks together, in the fall, and never felt my hunger decrease in 
the slightest. When you have seen me eat, you will say that mine 
isn’t the kind of appetite to be affected by such small accidents as 
east wind or fog.” 

And he took his place, not without a feeling of misgiving, at the 
little table, whose Sevres’ and silver, and fragile graceful epergnes of 
flowers, all spoke more plainly, he thought, of “fine French fricasees” 
and refinement than of the good robust kind of meal which at this 
moment his keen morning appetite cried aloud to receive. 

“Tf you care to know “what we are going to eat, here is the bill of 
fare,” said Lord Petres, handing him a slip of rose-coloured paper that 
lay beside his own plate. “ With an enfeebled constitution like mine, 
it’s necessary that I should know what is coming, in order to select 
the one or two dishes that may happen to tempt my fancy. To a man 
in good health, who is in the hands of a decent cook, I always say eat 
straight on, heedless of the past and of the future. Surprise is better 
than anticipation to robust nerves and an unvitiated digestion.” 

“ Whether I look at the list or whether I don’t, ’twill be much the 
same to me,” said Steven, vainly endeavouring to decipher a syllable 
of the little cramped French hand, in which the menu was written ; 
“Tm never good at handwriting, and if I could make out a syllable 
of this, which I can’t, I should not know what it was about. Rot?, is 
French for roast, I remember, and cuit & la grille, for broiled. That 
is about as much as I know, and if you were to give me a hundred 
pounds I couldn’t tell you how to spell either. “1 am a man wholly 
without education, Lord Petres,” laying the paper down, and looking 
steadily, yet not without a heightened colour, at his host. 

“Without book education,” said Lord Petres, in his pleasant little 
way, “and a d—— good thing for you, Lawrence! Life is the only 
book I ever got any knowledge worth a shilling from yet. When 
you get to my age and can no longer study life at first hand, it will 
be quite time enough for you to study it in books.” 
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The clock on the mantelpiece, accompanied with mathematical pre- 
cision by three or four other clocks in the adjoining apartments, now 
struck eleven, and at the ninth stroke, exactly, the door opened, and 
the first course of the breakfast was brought in. “ Help yourself, 
Lawrence,” said Lord Petres. “You must excuse me from eating. 
T can talk, if it affords you any amusement, but I have not the least 
appetite to-day.” And so, during the first course and the second, 
through fricandeaux and salmis, fish, flesh, and fowl, disguised under 
every delicate form by which art could seek to tempt an appetite no 
longer to be tempted, did Steven eat alone! Lord Petres occasionally 
taking a tiny morsel on his plate, and playing with it with his knife 
and fork, but not swallowing an ounce of food during the whole meal. 
When the fruit was put upon the table, he counted out twelve straw- 
berries on his plate, ate them, with a quarter of a slice of French roll, 
and drank one glass of madeira. ‘The first dish that had tempted the 
worn-out sated epicure was, after all, the dish for which M. Duclos’ 
art had done nothing, and nature all ! 

Of Steven it is not too much to say that an entirely new world had 
opened before him during the hour or so which Lord Petres’ breakfast 
had occupied. Just as to eyes that had never seen the beauty and the 
grace of womanhood, the magic of Katharine’s presence last night was 
as a glimpse of some hitherto-unimagined Paradise: so to a palate that 
for ten years had never tasted any save the simple food of the wilder- 
ness, this perfection of gastronomic art was a new and overpowering 
revelation of life’s possibilities. At the risk of lowering Steven in 
some readers’ interest, I must say boldly that his temperament was 
essentially that of a bon-vivant by predestination.: Fresh in heart and 
body as a child, he was keenly, fervidly, ready for every pleasant thing 
the world could offer him—from the smiles of beautiful lips down even 
to the cotelettes and the filets, the sauces and the salmis, of Monsieur 
Duclos. When he spoke an hour'ago of cold beef and pickles content- 
ing him, he spoke in the same kind of blind ignorance which used to 
lead him, before he got Katharine’s photograph, into thinking every 
robust, fresh-coloured young woman he saw in the backwood settle- 
ments a divinity. We are too much accustomed to confuse want of 
experience with want of capacity. Steven, with the present ignorance 
of a Red Indian, had in him perceptions only needing ‘practice to ripen 
into the perfection" of refined taste: perceptions more keenly delicate 
than those of half the ultra-civilised men you meet. His limited 
vocabulary and modest distrust as to the worth of his own opinions 
withheld him from much speech ; but in the few words he did speak— 
in the fine discrimination he showed respecting sauces—in the very way 
he tasted his wine before he drank it; Lord Petres recognised a man to 
whom, as education advanced, food would not be the mere gross sus- 
tenance of animal existence, but a sentiment—a science: an end, not a 
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means in life. And the predilection which, from the first moment of 
seeing him, he had experienced towards Steven Lawrence, increased 
proportionately. 

After breakfast came coflee—a subject on which Steven knew suffi- 
cient not only to feel but to speak; then tobacco; finally, when the 
one o'clock sun had slowly pierced through the London mist and was 
filling the rooms with friendly warmth and brightness, Lord Petres 
led the way back to the subject he had pronounced too sacred for fog 
and east wind in the forenoon. 

“ We were speaking, I think, of Mrs. Dering, Lawrence, when we 
broke off? Let us resume the subject in order. Mrs. Dering, I was 
observing to you, has the finest-cut shoulders of any woman in 
London. Did you remark them ?” 

“ T remarked little else,” said Steven. ‘ Mrs. Dering turned her 
shoulders upon me from the moment she entered the room, I think, 
until I left it.” 

* And you admired them ?” 

“T don’t admire her. I don’t care for these very big women.” 

“ Any more than for these very small ones? I see how it is, Law- 
rence. With Katharine Fane in the room, you have no eyes for any 
other woman. Her speciality is to eclipse. Dora Fane and Mrs. 
Dering are both, critically speaking, as good-looking as she is; yet 
neither of them has a chance beside her. Something rather in her 
manner than in her face, I think ?” 

Steven smoked on in silence at one of his host’s admirable regalias. 
He had not philosophy enough to enter upon a discussion of Katha- 
rine’s charms with Katharine’s lover. 

“ And Mr.Whyte—Mr. Clarendon Whyte—was there too, of course. 
Can the rose be without its attendant thorn? You get.on with him, 
I hope, Lawrence? Any man who is to be much in Hertford 
Street must get on with Mr. Clarendon Whyte, just at present.” 

“T don’t suppose I shall be much in Hertford Street,” said Steven. 
“T am going down to my farm to-morrow, and shall have plenty to 
keep me there. One thing is certain—I don’t get on, and never 
should, with Mr. Whyte. These high-falutin, contumacious kind of 
gentlemen,” he added, with kindling eyes, “are no company for me.” 

It was the first un-English expression Steven had made use of, and 
Lord Petres was pleased with it to such an extent that he almost 
laughed. “You are right, you are quite right,” said he. “The 
fellow is an impostor; Brummagem muscularity, Cockney affectation 
of roué-ism—worst kind of all imposture—and you would never have 
anything to say to each other in a dozen years. Put him on shooting 
or tiger-hunting some day before an audience, and see what you make 
of him. Iam told by persons who read such works,’ he continued, 
“that Mr. Whyte models himself on a style of young gentlemen 
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much in vogue at present in novels, which confirms me in my distaste 
for that branch of literature. Still, women tolerate him. There is no 
denying it, Lawrence, women do as a rule tolerate all impostors.” 

“Miss Dora Fane seemed to have a good deal to say to Mr. Whyte,” 
answered Steven. “I don’t believe either of the other ladies said six 
words to him during the whole time he was there.” 

“Katharine would not, certainly. Katharine has opinions above 
those of her sex in most things. Now Mrs. Dering—you did not see 
General Dering, I suppose, Lawrence? No, I should not think you 
ever would. You will be admitted to the set of Mrs. Dering’s friends 
who never see General Dering, and a great mercy for you. Nothing 
so painful in a house like that—I speak from knowledge—as to be on 
the heavy list, and forced to assist at the heavy sacrifices which the 
poor old General calls dinner-parties.” 

Steven was silent. ‘There was profanity to him in the light- 
ness with which Lord Petres canvassed the merits and demerits of 
Katharine’s relations. 

“Mrs. Dering is a clever woman,” went on Lord Petres, watching 
his face. “A woman the world speaks well of, and a very excel- 
lent chaperon for the Miss Fanes. You and I may be perfectly 
frank in speaking of all this, Lawrence. I, as you know, am going to 
marry Katharine; you, as I surmise, are in a position to be con- 
eratulated with respect to Dora, an 

“T congratulated about Dora Fane!’ cried Steven, his face a-fire. 
“T think not, Lord Petres. Whoever told you so was mistaken. I 
know nothing more unlikely than Miss Dora Fane becoming my wife.” 

“Well, then, I congratulate you still more,’ said Lord Petres, 
pleasantly. ‘“ Will you hand me over the tobacco? Thanks. Marriage 
is a great mystery, Lawrence,” preparing a delicate cigarette as he 
spoke, “and, unless a man be specially gifted, he is wise not to attempt 
its solution. What can a single life do towards throwing light upon 
a problem which has vexed every political economist from the time of 
Moses—to go back no farther—till our own ?” 

“ All I want to have light thrown upon is my own life,” said 
Steven. “I know nothing of problems or political economy, but——” 

“You believe enforced companionship with one human creature 
until you die would promote your happiness? Ah, I think I believed 
that once—very long ago. All men have believed it, I suppose, at 
some stage, more or less crude, of their experience.” 

“T can't imagine a man marrying who does not believe it,” said 
Steven, warmly. “I can’t understand a man engaging himself to 
marry any woman unless he believed thatit would add to his happiness 
to possess her.” 

Lord Petres sent down a cloud of smoke with grave thoughtfulness 
through his nostrils. “What is happiness, Lawrence? What, for 
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the matter of that, is possession? How much of a woman can a man 
call his? Does she belong most to the husband, whom she sees for 
three hours out of the twenty-four, or to the world for ‘whom she 
dresses, drives, dines, and of which she dreams during the remainder ? ’ 
Now I am not a sentimental or a jealous man myself. Nothing 
would content me better in marriage than to be allowed to retain the 
precise habits of my present life, and for my wife to retain hers; but 
even my very modest scheme of happiness will, I feel, be shattered by 
my change of condition. I don’t complain. I am going to marry. 
I simply accept as a fact—a fact in conformity, doubtless, with some 
larger law beyond my comprehension—that Duclos will leave me. I 
have argued; I have written, indeed, a sort of brochure for him, 
comprehending all that could be urged on both sides of the question ; 
have twice augmented his income; but all in vain. Duclos leaves 
me. He has no objection, he tells me, to my future wife; not a word 
to say against my marriage, as a marriage. But it is a fixed 
principle of his life only to preside over bachelor establishments, and 
to this fixed principle I am to be brutally sacrificed.” 

“ And are there no other French cooks to be had?” cried Steven. 
“Couldn’t some artist be found, with Monsieur Duclos’ talents, but 
without Monsieur Duclos’ prejudices ?” 

“ Lawrence,” said Lord Petres, with something like a shade of 
colour coming into his white face, “this is a subject which you must 
allow me to say I feel too strongly about to discuss at the present 
moment. During the period of digestion Bright has expressly for- 
bidden me to distress myself with any painful or complicated trains of 
thought. I was wrong to introduce Duclos’ name at all. Speak 
about it to Katharine, who is in robust health and able to contend 
with disagreeable subjects, and she will tell you the whole story of 
how our marriage came to be put off. Are you going to Hertford 
Street this afternoon ?” 

“I? No; Isuppose not,” said Steven, rising, and looking through 
the window. “ What excuse should I have for calling again so soon ?” 

“My dear sir, the last thing a woman ever needs excuses for is a 
man’s attention to herself! If you wanted an excuse, which you 
don’t, nothing would be easier than for you to leave a bouquet or 
bouquets for them as they are going to the opera to-night.” 

“T shouldn’t think Miss Fane would be likely to accept flowers sent 
her by me,” said Steven, stiffly, but with thoroughly sincere humility. 
“When she was a little child, and I a lad on my uncle’s farm, I used 
to give her and Miss Dora bunches of flowers when I met them in the 
lanes. But amongst children there is no disparity of class, you know.” 

“T know that whatever Katharine Fane was at ten, you will find 
her at twenty-one,” answered Lord Petres; “not a single vulgar or 
little feeling has place in Katharine’s heart, more than can be said 
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perhaps of her sister and cousin. A duke or a plain country squire 
is just the same to Katharine Fane, so long as he pleases her 
personally. Her fault, if fault you call it, is rather coquetry, 
Lawrence.” 

A knife seemed to enter, sudden and cold, into Steven’s heart. Love 
has intuitions, like those of genius. Some sharpening of his faculties 
seemed to lay bare before the yeoman in one moment all Miss Fane’s 
past and future life; and he knew that he was jealous of it all! 
“ Coquetry !” he repeated, half aloud; “I should not have thought a 
fault like that would be charged to Katharine Fane!’ 

“ Well, I donot consider it a fault,” said Lord Petres. “The mission 
of all women, I take it, is to please, and the woman is most womanly 
who pleases best. ‘This, of course, is looking at the subject from a 
one-sided point of view. When you admire a hawk you admire it for 
the qualities of its kind, not taking into account the sufferings of the 
sparrows. Katharine Fane flirts as the men of her race have been 
noted for fighting, neither expecting quarter, nor giving it. She 
knows nothing at all of love or sentiment, except in theory, but can 
act them both far more prettily than life; and in a handsome woman, 
Lawrence, nothing compels men’s admiration so certainly as a no- 
torious incapacity for love on her side. Every man thinks he will 
be an exception to the general rule.” 

Lord Petres spoke in his usual impassive voice, but with the faint 
little curl generally to be noticed round his lips when the subject of 
love was under consideration. Steven Lawrence’s heart fired. “ Isn’t 
it going too far to speak of ‘ incapacity,’ Lord Petres? Can a woman 
be a woman, yet incapable of love? May not what you call her 
incapacity be, in fact, that sho has never met with a man who so 
loved her as to compel her to give him back her love in payment ?” 

“T have not much opinion of that doctrine of reciprocity,” said 
Lord Petres, shaking his head, and speaking in just the same kind of 
tone in which he would have discussed some doubtful combination in 
sauces or stuffings. ‘ Devotion and blind faith and exalted passion 
are very nice things, in themselves, but when they are laid before 
women of the world, generally end in being trodden under foot by the 
person to whom they are offered.” 

“Then the less I have to do with women of the world, and the more 
I keep to my farm, the better for me!” said Steven, with spirit. “I 
have no desire to lay down my heart for the fairest woman that ever 
lived to tread upon.” 

“Tf you do so, remember that I warned you,” said Lord Petres, as 
Steven held out his hand to him. “ Remember, also, that it is a great deal 
better to be made miserable, temporarily, by a woman who won’t marry 
one, than eternally by 2 woman who will! Really Lawrence, levity 
apart, I’m very glad you have no serious thoughts at all about love or 
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marriage. Dora Fane is a pretty little woman (for an entresol) and all 
that, but monstrous expensive in her tastes, and about as good a com- 
panion for a man as the gili butterfly on that clock. See every kind 
of life you can, and avoid as much as possible fal*ing into the slough 
of British meats and wines—wines especially. A delicate palate 
like yours is not a gift to trifle with, and once vitiated — mind 
that, once vitiated—can never be recovered. There are not six un- 
professional men in London who could have discriminated between the 
different vintages of Chambertin as you did. Above all, Lawrence, 
keep yourself free from entanglements. In your present frame of 
mind, a woman who didn’t love you enough, or a woman who loved you 
too much, might just upset the whole remainder of your life for you.” 

“A woman who loved you too much.” Do not call Steven a fool 
when I tell you that out of this commonplace remark of Lord Petres’ 
his heart built up a presentiment of good that made him happy 
during the next four hours at least! Most ‘great and desperate 
passions start with childish faith in omens, with childish and insen- 
sate hopes. Just as plainly as Lord Petres had shown it to him did 
Steven know that he was not, and never could be, aught, save a 
moment’s pastime, to Katharine Fane. That she was a coquette; 
that, following the custom of great !adies, his love, did he offer it, 
would be trodden by her under foot, he never thought of questioning. 
And yet he hoped! if those first vague brooding dreams of passion 
can be called hope. He was quite humble; had no suspicion of 
double motive in anything Lord Petres had said to him; knew that 
he was a thorough unqualified simpleton, and was happy—perhaps 
during his whole life never was so happy again as on this day. . That 
the excellent food, the wines, the tobacco, of Lord Petres had had 
some influence on his mental state, is more than likely . . . but I 
shrink from these humiliating analysations. The May sun shone 
piercing clear ; the east wind to Steven’s healthy nerves seemed to 
blow with pleasant springtide freshness; and everything abcut the 
London streets looked gilded in his sight. 

He walked, chance guided, when he left St. James’s Street, far away 
east, and thought how all the noise and movement of this city life 
cheered a man’s heart; how it called aloud to him to work, and told 
him what wealth, what power was to be won by the constant will and 
by the strong right arm! Under ordinary circumstances a stranger, 
poor and alone, could scarcely listen to that city roar, I think, without 
remembering something of the human misery—the dead hopes, the 
living defeat—which is its daily burthen. But Steven was in a kind 
of rapture, and not a note from the great minor chord of pain and 
poverty and fruitless toil reached his ear. When he reached St. Paul’s 
he turned, and with the afternoon sun shining on his face, walked lei- 


surely back as far as Piccadilly, then through the Park to Kensington 
VoL. XX. 
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Gardens, where the great world had begun to assemble to listen to 
the band. How fair the women looked under the flowering chestnuts ; 
how their delicate silks glistened in the sun ; how rose and white the 
English faces showed in the level light! Everything Steven looked 
at seemed endowed with some bright and personal significance to 
himself to-day. All this outward glitter of wealth and pleasure—these 
equipages, horses, fair women—instead of crushing him as it ought to 
have done with a fatal sense of his own insignificance appeared to 
him rather as a sort of show or gala got up to celebrate his return to 
‘England and the happiness that he had found there. London was 
great, truly, and he small; rich, and he poor. But he was to meet 
Katharine to-night! Out of all this crowd could there be six other 
men, he wondered, as happy as himself ? 

As he stood, unnoticed by every one, listening to the band, his 
thoughts, unbidden, travelled back over the last ten years : over his fever 
of gold-seeking, his wanderings with Klaus in the wilderness, the simple 
ambitions and defeats of his hunter’s life ; and, with a sudden emotion, 
half shame, half pity for himself, Steven knew that he had been a 
savage till yesterday. A savage till yesterday; and he was to 
meet Katharine Fane, by her own bidding, to-night! Sometimes 
when he and Klaus were “yarning” by the camp-fire at night, they 
had been wont to speculate what a man’s sensations would be, who, 
with tastes, with wants, like theirs, should abruptly be told that he 
had come into ten thousand a-year. Steven was realising a more 
intense, a more poignant alternation of fortune now; he had risen in 
a day from existence to life, from the sober plain of every-day con- 
tentment to the torrid heights, the restless intoxication, of passion. 
Was he to profit by the exchange as men usually do profit, who in 
maturity barter the poverty they know for riches of whose use they 
are ignorant? ‘This was a question for the future. 

Towards five o’clock he crossed the Park again, and made his way 
to Covent Garden, where he spent a sovereign on a bunch of flowers 
for Miss Fane: tuberoses, lilies of the valley, white rose-buds, ste- 
phanotis; flowers that his instinct told him Katharine would have 
chosen had she been at his side. These he carried himself to Hert- 
ford Street, and left for her. 

“For Miss Fane, sir ?” asked the servant. 

“For Miss Fane,” said Steven, turning quickly away. And s0 the 
twenty-shilling bouquet was taken upstairs at once and given over 
into Dora’s small hands. 


They were hands to hold fast everything that came, whether by 
mistake or of intention, into their grasp. 








Passing Votes on our Ucighbours, 


By A VACATION TOURIST. 


. . . . I have seen there country rather than town; works of nature 
rather than works of art, and instead of the pictures and statues, the 
gardens and palaces of last year, have spent a month among the richest 
landscapes imaginable*—hills covered to the top with natural verdure, 
or rich cultivation,—round, smooth, massive mountains,—not cold and 
rugged like the Alps, but warm and glowing, with every shade of green, 
brown, and red ;—valleys standing so studded with cornfields and vine- 
fields, peaches, nectarines, apricots, and figs, as to remind one of 
Palestine in David's days, when similar places were said to laugh and 
Wo ae & 

Now, can labouring people who live among such scenery as Foix and 
Bagneres at all appreciate the beauty that lies about them? Appa- 
rently not. For they are certainly as unkempt in their persons, 
and as uncleanly in their habits, as the same kind of peasantry in the 
north of France. Sunny skies, and soft, clear, brilliant atmosphere, 
bright flowers, and rich fruits, do not apparently refine the nature of 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water. That they are in advance 
of English, Irish, or Scotch peasantry, is undoubtedly true. They 
are more civilised, because they have more wants. They want their 
theatres and restaurants, their billiard-tables and cards; whereas an 
English peasant does not. His beerhouse and pewter pot constitute 
his happiness—he knows no other; he could appreciate no other. 
In France, you every day see, and everywhere, men in blouses play- 
ing billiards at the cafés—even in the small provincial towns, and 
hundreds of men and women sitting about in circles and companies 
in the porches, or in front of houses, playing cards. On Sundays, 
after mass, cards seem to be the universal amusement in the villages. 
But you see no drunkenness. If there is drinking at the small cafes, 
or buvettes, the wine is mixed with water, and generally sugar and 
water is the beverage most in vogue. On the other hand, the women 
do the hardest work—carry hods of mortar, unload vessels, drive oxen, 
&e. . . . Doubtless the difference in the nature and amusements 
of English and French peasants is climatic. A dry atmosphere pro- 
duces sensitiveness of nerve, creates restlessness, excitability, and a 
craving for amusement ; while the heavy indoor atmosphere of England 
produces the contrary effect ;—tough, enduring, laborious natures, 


* The Pyrenees, 
N 2 
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made for great undertakings when guided by master minds,—people 
who don’t think or fret, but obey and sleep. . . . 

Then again, as a religious question, climate makes a difference too. 
Differences of living give different conceptions of the “ summum 
bonum.” If it be an English peasant’s notion of happiness to go to 
church on Sundays, put his feet up, and think of nothing, it is no 
less true that a Frenchman’s idea of Heaven is a theatre. He can 
form no higher conception ; and this is true, not only of the French 
peasant, but of the middle and upper classes ag well. The highest 
conception the French mind seems capable of forming of any place is 
a theatre; the highest idea of an angel—an actress. Hence forms 
of religion not histrionic take no hold of the people. Whatever France, 
therefore—yes, and Spain and Italy—may become, they can never 
become Protestant. Climate is against that. 

The next thing that strikes one is the absence of work. I have 
seen many thousands of the people, and scarce any of them doing 
anything. In the provincial towns and villages (with the sole 
exception of Limoges) it is the same; the only people who work are 
the women. The man perhaps holds the iron on the anvil, but the 
woman hammers it out; the man drives the ’bus, but the woman 
lifts on and off, and carries, your luggage. The women pick the fruit, 
take it to market, and sell it afterwards. But men cook the dinners at 
hotels. Yes, and it takes half a dozen to cook a dinner, and then they 
must be waited on by women and scrubs. Women do the washing, 
sewing, hoeing, gardening, cleaning (except the bedrooms at first and 
second-rate hotels), and knitting. It is curious to seeso many thousands 
of women indulging in this propensity of knitting. It seems as if 
they could not be still a single moment: when no harder work is to be 
done, they walk about, and chatter, and knit—and knit and chatter— 
perpetually. In fact so incessant is this habit, that, as Punch says, 
when they have nothing else to knit, they knit their brows. . . 

It is in France that one learns woman’s “ place in nature.” Huxley 
has defined man’s,—so he thinks; but you must come here to see 
woman’s: and it is worth the journey, if only to see how useful an 
animal she may become. No mule is more docile—probably none 
more stubborn; but then you don’t see that—you only see the busy 
restless creatures; while the contrast is the more striking from the 
men’s lounging about the cafés, chattering and gesticulating, and 
drinking sugar and water, or beer, or coffee, for hours together. In 
fact, one rarely sees men in the street doing anything but jabbering ; 
and that never ceases. In England—both in London and the provincial 
towns—men walk about as if they were intent upon something ;— 
careworn, anxious, busy, active; but in France, everywhere, it is this 
laissez faire that stumps you. No one walks beyond a saunter; no 
one seems to be buying anything in the shops: I have looked into 
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hundreds of shops, but I never saw an article bought, or sold, or asked 
for—out of Paris. If persons are there who might be buyers or 
customers, they are generally all sitting down together chattering and 
gesticulating like so many monkeys. How the houses get built, or 
the shops kept up, or the roads repaired, or the railways made, is a 
marvel: I think the women must have made them, or the men have 
talked them into existence! O Nature, if thou couldst have “ fixed 
us up” without a tongue! But like Nature's self, every Frenchman 
abhors a vacuum. Hence he never rides in an empty carriage, nor 
enters an empty room ; in fact. there are no such things. Every rail- 
way-carriage is crammed ; and the instant the train starts, away goes 
every tongue like mad. In riding from Montrejeau to Bagneres, 
three and a half hours, never for one instant during the journey did a 
horrible squeaking old jade, with a poor cripple on crutches, and a 
chattering, fidgeting sinner of forty-five, cease jabbering and gesticu- 
lating together, just as if no other being was in the carriage, or 
even in the world but themselves. ‘Three blessed hours and a half— 
only think !—and never to take so much as one long breath the whole 
of that time: and all the while, too, the old woman approaching 
upper C, and the younger wench of forty-five a full flat seventh 
below ; with the cripple ranging somewhere between a sharp sixth and 
a flat fourth: a more horrible discord, or more dreary din, never 
penetrated human ears. May I be preserved from another such ride 
this side my grave! No wonder, I thought, you are a cripple ; what 
a pity the malady, if you must have it, was not in your tongue. Try 
silence for a single day, and don’t let your energies run out so between 
your teeth. 

But however tantalising such a habit becomes toa taciturn English- 
man in a railway carriage, a café, or a shop, it has a particularly 
ludicrous aspect when imported into a court of justice. Arriving at 
Albi during the assizes, I went one day to see a prisoner tried, and 
found the judge, the Public Prosecutor, defendant's counsel, and 
witnesses, all, every now and then, jabbering and gesticulating 
together; and comical enough the effect was. Another peculiarity 
consisted in the exclusion of the public from court until the judge's 
summing up, when the doors were thrown open and in rushed some 
twenty or thirty ronghs—“ pals,” apparently, of the wretched creature 
in the dock—to hear the verdict and sentence. Whether it was that 
this particular case (one of felony) not being a cause cclebre created 
no special interest, or that not more than thirty persons could be found 
in a town of fifteen thousand inhabitants who could sit still and silent for 
an hour, I cannot say; but certainly many were lounging outside the 
court-house who never went in, nor appeared to have come for any 
other purpose than to lounge and talk—the only two operations an 
Irishman, whose acquaintance I made on the top of a diligence, and 
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who had for some time been living in France, assured me a French- 
man was capable of. On his remarking that in the Pyrenees labourers 
earned only a franc per day, and kept themselves, I at once exclaimed, 
“Dear at the price. Why, I have come from one end of France to the 
other—have walked about and around some thirty towns and villages— 
have looked into at least three hundred cafés, and seen in them 
probably five thousand men, and outside of them some five or six 
thousand more; have gone, in fact, from the north of France to the 
south, and from the west to the east, and from the east back again, 
some thousand or twelve hundred miles, and never, except in Limoges 
or Paris, saw I any mortal man doing anything but smoking, or 
chattering, playing dominoes or billiards; labourers, artisans, soldiers, 
clerks, merchants, all the same. I have not seen a single fellow who 
looked worth half a frane per day.” “True,” said my companion, 
“a Frenchman seeks only pleasure; he earns little, and spends that 
little in amusement.” “ But,” I asked, “are books never sold, opened, 
or read? In these peregrinations I have seen some thousands of the 
people, and not one with a book of any sort: a few with newspapers, 
and hundreds with packs of cards.” “No, they don’t read,” he said, 
“they talk, and you can’t do both at the same time.” “True, my 
friend ; you are a philosopher; but how do you do—how do you live 
among such people?” “ Why, I talk too.” And so at it he went with 
the other passengers, not one of whom ceased for one minute during 
five hours. At one time I thought we were coming to a pause, 
when suddenly out burst one of the loungers in a new place, and 
began to spout poetry; then to sing; then to quote some speech he 
had heard or read; and then to jabber, and grin, when all chimed 
in, and began chattering and gesticulating together again. 

But there is, I think, one thing more dreadful than this vice, and 
that is the indescribable filthiness of some of the habits of the people. 
With all their advance in civilisation,—their dominoes, cafés, theatres, 
and external politeness, they are in certain particulars on a level with 
the Esquimaux and the cannibal, if not below them; and certainly 
below a well-bred dog. 

More thoroughly animal in their nature than the people of any 
other civilised country it has been my lot to visit, they cease to regard 
natural propensities other than as objects of gratification, and barely 
to conceal, by a flimsy exterior, instincts and habits against which 
every idea of civilisation and cleanliness revolts. In the same inn, or 
hotel, or town, where you find clean napkins, and clean sheets, and 
generally clean glasses, you will find other agréments that make it 
impossible to believe you are living in the same country, or among the 
same people 

On the whole, then, I confess I prefer infinitely the dullness and 
stupidity, the backwardness and prejudice, of our own people (as a 
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question of residence), with their personal cleanliness, backward as 
even that is in some respects, to the gilded cafés, the smooth tongues, 
and the sprightly and intelligent vivacity of our neighbours, since we 
cannot have these without adjuncts which neutralise and destroy the 
pleasure derivable from them. In England, there are few men or 
women of respectability who do not use water, as an element of clean- 
liness, and for its own sake—few, except the lowest labourers, perhaps, 
who do not systematically take a bath—while in France, to take a 
bath implies being dirty, and is only resorted to when scrubbing is 
necessary. In England, the floors of houses are systematically washed : 
in France, never ; the dirt of fifty or a hundred years accumulates ;— 
is sprinkled daily with water, and brushed over with an ordinary 
broom; the result of which is, that half the dirt*gets trodden in to 
a dark, slippery, concrete mass. In England, provincial towns are 
drained, and the hygiine of sewage is acknowledged and adopted. 
In France,’no stench is more dreadful than that arising from the 
streets, and no filth more abominable than that which lies and rots 
there. And so in other things which pertain to health and personal 
comfort, France is fifty years behind England. But in external show 
and effect, in bosh, in gilding and gimcrackery, in unreality, in the 
stimulation of the senses, and the gratification of the appetites ;—and, 
on the other hand, in municipal laws and regulations, in the adminis- 
tration of justice, in the general check to an unbridled license of the 


press, and in the vigour with which the departments of government 
are administered, the palm must be yielded to those with whom I have 
spent the last six weeks, 





Vcd Lorley’s First Sermon. 
By CHARLES CLARKE, 
AUTHOR OF “CHARLIE THORNHILL,” “WHICH IS THE WINNER?” ETC. 


“A FAMILY LIVING,” much as we are indebted to it for keeping a very 
useful and remarkably gentlemanly class of pastors in the elastic 
ring-fence known as the National Church, has always appeared to 
me a curious phase of hereditary proprietorship. I can well under- 
stand the natural propriety of bequeathing to one’s posterity consols, 
land, debentures (if any one would like to have them), Drury Lane 
shares, ancestors in armour of any century you can meet with at a fair 
price, a business in the ham and cheese line, one’s interest in a solici- 
tor’s office, a crossing, a baked potato-can with its especial corner, 
or any other lucrative and gentlemanly occupation, by which you have 
been accustomed to “hold your own.” But as I never saw a general 
officer, who was born so, except perhaps a P——e of distinguished 
foreign blood—as I never heard of an hereditary primo-tenore, or the 
reversion of a bishopric, and as I am a profound unbeliever in heredi- 
tary brains or statesmanship—which latter is, however unsuccessfully, 
attempted to be foisted upon the vote-desiring public—I cannot, of 
course, understand an hereditary capacity for taking care of our neigh- 
bours’ souls. It is perfectly true that this curious property does not 
involve the absolute necessity of putting a son or a nephew into the 
business ; but practically it ends in that, unless it begins by being 
sold to the highest bidder for a term of years, until some one turns up, 
sufficiently dear to us, or sufficiently qualified, to take possession of the 
property. If a man has a farm, and his son doesn’t like turnip-tops, 
he lets it; if a man has a stool in a mercantile or banking house, 
and his son can’t be instructed in the rule of three, or the use of 
vulgar fractions, he looks for some other employment ; but if he has 
“a family living” he does not seek to know how well fitted one of his 
sons may be for its occupation, but he inquires within himself which 
is the one whose claims are the greatest upon that particular source of 
income, and young Master Tom is, from that day forward, regarded as 
the future incumbent. 

I am told that we have to thank Henry VIII. and one Thomas 
Cromwell, the Lord Keeper, who nevertheless lost his own head, for this 
curious anomaly. Anomaly, indeed, it can hardly be called ; for what 
the New Public School Primer ought to call its “inseparable acci- 
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dents ” are distinctly stated and rigidly adhered to. It is “a family 
living” most unmistakably. It is a living for one of the family, and 
at one time divided a celebrated distinction with the navy—a distinc- 
tion which that Service has a right to abjure—of engrossing the fool of 
the family. Whether or not the celebrated line, not in the Public 
School Primer, Asin presenti perfectum format in avi, has anything 
to do with the assumption or not, I cannot say, but it has been trans- 
lated in the following manner: “ Though he’s an ass at present, he'll 
be perfect in the navy ”—I need hardly say improperly. 

Allowing, then, for the sake of argument, that the distinction does 
or did belong to the Church (for I am writing of a time gone by), it 
would be worth while to consider how far the preparation for the 
business was conducted upon approved principles. Poeta nascitur non 
jit; and, therefore, Mr. Tennyson has his right made out beforehand. 
Keclesiasticus fit non nascitur: therefore it behoves the possessor of 
“the family living” to fit the boy to the clothes which it is deter- 
mined he shall wear. Before we get to Ned Loxley’s first sermon, 
we have therefore to take a bird's-eye view of his preparation for 
preaching it. 

Everybody is prepared to understand that Eton or Harrow, or some 
great public school—this was before Marlborough and Cheltenham— 
gave the earliest taste and inclination for the family living in store for 
Master Edward. The great seminary at which he passed his early days 
was not slow to flog nor quick to teach ; but he came away from it quite 
satisfied with its discipline, and knowing as much as he could possibly 
be expected to know. He was not at all of the same mind as one of 
our well-known litteratews, who talks loftily of running a dagger into 
the master who should have dared to invade his sacred person with the 
hirch or the cane, and who, consequently, makes an ass of himself 
whenever he wanders out of his own rather entertaining meshes of 
semi-foreign affectation. Not so our Ned; he had no objection to the 
floggings, but bore them like his ancestors before him, and, like them, 
made as little of the opportunities as had been offered him for doing 
anything beyond rat-hunting, badger-baiting, making gin punch 
and Everton toffy, and grilling mutton chops without the help of a 
gridiron or a toasting fork, or any mortal utensil but a study-shovel. 

Of course Ned’s father, the possessor of the family living in question, 
had his own ideas as to how his second son should be made to fit his 
clothes. Old Squire Loxley said, “above all things that he must be 
a gentleman. That it was all very well for people to talk about our 
universities making gentlemen; they did nothing of the sort.” And 
he was quite right. There were no end of sets then. But that if 
Ned was to go to Oxford, he must get into a good set. His good set 
was easily comprehensible by his son; and, from his early education, 
just the set he was likely to get into. They were gentlemen, every 
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man of them—but rather fast gentlemen ; who stood at the corner of 
Oriel Lane, when they were not out hunting or with the drag, or 
driving a team to Bicester, and despised others. They gave good 
supper parties in college, and had a decided partiality for grilled bones. 
They were members of the Phoenix or Bullingdon Clubs more or 
less, especially the latter; and, though not given to violent exercise 
on all occasions, were to be met with at the Quentin. Some indulged 
in tennis, and most of them in limited debt. They were mild in their 
manners and costume, and never made rows in quad. Without being 
utterly reprobate, they were fast as most men, with an eye to the 
steeple. But old Squire Loxley said Ned was to be a gentleman at 
all events, and that was a gentleman in Ned’s day. 

It is not so easy to define what a gentleman may be now who is 
fitting himself for “the family living.” I am inclined to think that he 
wears scarlet or blue neckcloths, curious hats, French pockets, and 
velvet coats ; perhaps even knickerbockers. I’m told that he doesn’t 
hunt, but that he runs races himself, jumps hurdles, pulls in the boat, 
and goes in for an inexplicable thing called muscular Christianity ; 
Christianity of any sort being better than none. He does not attend 
steeplechases (at Cambridge certainly not at present), and is alto- 
gether slower, and not so good a specimen, old Loxley would say, 
as might have been met with in the days of Ridley Colborne, or 
Dick Howard. It is but fair by Mrs. Loxley to state that her 
views of the occupant of the family living were that he should play a 
good rubber and be able to carve. 

Now, let us look ‘at Ned Loxley himself, and see the effect which 
those particular soins had produced in him. He was physically what 
is commonly called a very good-looking fellow. He was tall, of a good 
figure, fair and pleasant to look at generally. Perfectly gentlemanly 
in his manners, and in all his appointments. He was accomplished, in 
his way. A capital horseman and good shot, and fully impressed 
with the idea that such things should be done well or not at all. He 
was a pretty good draughtsman, and a fair musician, with one of those 
musical voices in speaking and singing to which it was a true pleasure 
to listen. He was wonderfully free from active vice, and, though he 
delighted in society, and was always ready to assist at any 7éwnion 
that promised sport or pleasure, it was in that unpretending manner 
which escaped prominent observation. He was singularly averse to 
the reputation of a fast man, and his own friends and his father pro- 
nounced him the very thing for “the family living.” The tenants 
and rusties enjoyed the prospects of “sitting under” so pleasant a 
gentleman ; and the old ladies of the neighbourhood, who had not yet 
been led astray by tonsures, hollow cheeks, medieval vestments, and 


Noah’s Ark coats, prognosticated great things of the future incumbent 
of Lockington. 
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Mentally, Ned had his misgivings. He wasan honest, upright, good 
fellow, because he had been taught that all gentlemen were expected 
to be so. As to any particular principle of action, never having heard 
that it wasa part of the character he was about to assume, he had none. 
I think, if he had been anybody but Ned Loxley, he would have found 
courage enough to say that he would scarcely be the right man in the 
right place. He had his misgivings about the free-and-easy life he had 
always led, and was intending to lead. He had a relish for good dry 
port, and was always told that every rector of Lockington had it 
before him. He saw no harm in two or three days a week with the 
foxhounds, as long as it was in a black coat and a very stiff white 
neckcloth ; and he meant to be in that place to which all parsons of 
his calibre aspire, well to the fore. But he had his qualms at times, 
and was not quite certain that these were not pursuits rather lay than 
clerical, after all. Still, what was he todo? There was “ the family 
living” beckoning him on, and a Loxley had never yet been known to 
turn his back on it. Could he anger his father, perhaps seriously 
inconvenience him, and disappoint his mother, who fully expected him 
to occupy the rectory house, and had brought him into the world for 
no earthly purpose besides? As to Constance Trefoil, Sir Richard’s 
daughter, she already had been taught to consider the Rectory her 
future home. 

I know all this was wrong; and no doubt if old Loxley and his 
wife, and Constance, who is still a remarkably good-looking woman, 
had been able to look at the question with the eyes of eighteen 
hundred and sixty-seven, as well as Ned Loxley himself, the thing 
would have been totally different. If we, however, demand some in- 
dulgence for the infirmities of our age, we ought not to be hard in 
granting them to those who have not had the advantage of our 
cultivation. However, before proceeding, let me set the minds of my 
readers at ease by saying that Ned made a most excellent parish 
priest for many years, and is now as high-church and as gorgeously 
apparelled as his diocesan desires. 

There were two narrow portals to this family living, through which, 
after taking his degree, it was necessary for Ned to pass in getting 
into the living of Lockington. The first of these was his first sermon, 
the second was his curacy. We have nothing to do with the second, 
though I may be inclined to give a sketch of it for the benefit of all 
young clergymen at some future time. We at present must occupy 
ourselves with the first. 

Of course we must suppose the dangerous shoals of college testi- 
monials and ordination to be passed in security. The excellent bishop, 
who received a written certificate of Ned’s excellent conduct at Christ 
Church, and the satisfactory acknowledgment of the university ex- 
aminers as to his knowledge of classics, logic; divinity, the Thirty-nine 
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Articles inclusive, of the orthodoxy of which many doubts seem to 
have arisen in future times, did him the favour of ordaining him to 
the care of eight thousand souls, seven thousand of whom were 
paupers, at a stipend of twenty-seven pounds ten. This was in 
consideration of Ned’s private means and the vicar’s well-known 
poverty, who, being incapable of work or pay, was glad to give a title 
for Orders to those who wanted more of the latter, and were willing to 
give as much as possible of the former. There was a story current 
that Ned won the bishop’s heart at dinner by the promptness with 
which he replied to his inquiry as to the purity of a certain bottle of 
port wine. 

“ How do you find that wine, Mr. Softly ?” said his lordship. 

“ Excellent, most excellent, my lord,” said Softly, as he was bound 
to say, and so said Hardy, and Threadbare, and Taylor, and Smith, 
and Jones, and Robinson. 

“Then do me the favour to pass the bottle,” which was getting 
empty. “Mr. Loxley, you don’t take any wine. How do you find 
that wine ?” 

“T find it corked, my lord ; but I beg——” 

“Tt is corked, sir ; and if you do not mind the trouble of ringing, 
as you are near the bell, we'll have another bottle.” And the bishop 
henceforth made no opposition to Mr. Loxley’s wishes to receive only 
twenty-seven pounds ten a year. 

I don’t believe a word of it, for two reasons. I know Ned Loxley 
was much too modest to have said it, and the bishop, I know, always 
drank claret. I rather attribute the favour which Ned Loxley 
undoubtedly enjoyed with his diocesan to another circumstance. 

There were in the university at that time two professors of | 
divinity. The university had selected one, and the Government 
another ; and both having the right to do so, and both being honour- 
ably excited to the support of their nominations by the welfare of 
the undergraduates, there they both stuck. There were no end of 
lectures from them both, and the only sufferers were the under- 
graduates, some of whom went to one, some to the other, and a happy 
but select few to neither. Ned Loxley went to both, and left his card 
on the hall table of each, entering his name in a book with the 
purpose of selecting one of the two. He heard one lecture from 
each ; but whether from a fear of trespassing upon their time or his 
own (which is more probable), he went no more. His surprise was 
great at the end of the term to receive a Testamur from each, with 
which he presented the bishop, among his other papers. 

In the matter of port wine, I have just now mentioned my belief in 
his modesty. It extended beyond the social question of wine to the 
public necessity of duty. When a man is once ordained, as it is 
especially to preach, it seems requisite that he should set about it: 
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and knowing that he would have future opportunities of doing good in 
his own curacy of Stockingfield among the weavers for at least a 
couple of years before his promotion to ‘“ the family living,” he sought 
an opportunity of doing good by stealth in a small, very small parish 
church, not far from my house. I was so fortunate as to hear that 
first effort ; and though the sermon itself produced only an effect, 
which I regret to say has vanished with the effect of many more, the 
circumstances attending it cling to me still. 

The clergy in that part of Gorsehamptonshire are the most accom- 
modating people in the world. It was not one pulpit, but twenty, 
that Ned Loxley could have had for his first sermon, and most of them 
were liberal enough to offer him the reading-desk too; in fact, the 
whole and sole use of the church for the day. One, indeed, went 
beyond this, and, fearing a novice might be at a loss for a subject, pro- 
posed to him to preach a charity sermon for his organist, or the 
Propagation Society—subjects on which he had himself dilated for the 
last ten years annually, and on which a new sermon and new preacher 
might excite fresh interest. That offer was of course declined, and the 
very smallest of churches was selected by Ned Loxley, as being best 
adapted for his limited capacity. 

The small village of Nestleford lies in the very stickiest part of the 
Waterford Vale, and within about a quarter of a mile of the celebrated 
Squash, a brook which is currently supposed to contain more boots, 
spurs, whips, stirrups, and hunting curiosities than any other brook of 
the county of Gorsehampton. Not to know that fascinating stream, 
and not to have been in it or over it when hounds run through that 
county, is a piece of luck that has happened to few. It is, somehow, 
always in the way; and it looks so easy, with its green banks and 
apparent soundness, to say nothing of its narrowness, that everybody 
has a turn at the Squash. Alas! treacherous waters, or rather banks, 
that rival Overend and Gurney’s, or the Agra and Masterman’s! It is 
as rotten as a limited liability company, and as difficult to get out of as 
Canada Trunks. Unless it be most judiciously negotiated, and most 
thoroughly covered, the result is grief. Of the brook and the 
meadows, however, Ned Loxley knew and cared nothing ; he had to do 
with the church. 

He was quartered four miles from the village of Nestleford, on the 
opposite side of the brook; and his hospitable entertainer was his old 
friend, Peter Flowerdale, one of the best but most eccentric fellows 
alive. In appearance he was tall, gaunt, and sallow, with a kind, simple, 
wool-gathering sort of face, and hair which, from carelessness or 
fancy, was allowed to grow long and straight. He was really married 
to a most estimable lady, but he was so extremely absent that it seems 
almost doubtful whether at all times he knew it. His occupations 
and accomplishments were various, but almost entirely domestic ; 
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and the chief of them was the constant superintendence of his pigs, 
poultry, and shrubberies. There was nothing he would not have done 
for anybody in the world, and he was, moreover, a very high authority 
in everything that concerned scientific horticulture. It was in the 
house of this estimable but somewhat eccentric gentleman that Ned 
Loxley was located on the evening before the Sunday on which the 
village of Nestleford was to be electrified by an eloquence new, if not 
remarkable. 

“Now, Peter, how are we to get to Nestleford to-morrow ?” said 
Ned, at the close of a pleasant Saturday evening, which finished with 
& cigar. 

“Oh! very easily. I'll lend you the chestnut horse you rode with 
the hounds the day before yesterday, and I'll ride the bay mare. We 
can put them up at old Peastraw’s; he’s one of the churchwardens, 
and lives close to the church: the Rectory’s a mile off, at least.” 

“ Hadn’t we better go on wheels?” asked the other, who was 
scarcely comfortable at the notion of appearing on his first Sunday in 
such a rough-and-ready way as suggested by his friend. 

“Tt’s two miles farther round ; besides, there’s nobody to put up 
the cart.” 

“Oh! as you like,” said Ned. “ How many miles is it ?” 

Peter knew very little about mileage, so he answered at random, 
“Not above three. I'll show you the short way across the fields; it’s a 
bridle-road, and there’s a ford over the brook, opposite the church.” 

“Don’t let us be late, Peter, whatever you do.” 

“Oh no! we'll take lots of time. Good-night, Ned.” And they 
parted at the top of the stairs, with no misgivings; and Ned Loxley 
spent another half-hour in reading and re-touching his production 
before he went to bed. 

The next day brought a bright but sharp cold morning, with a 
wind from the north-east—such a morning as brings snow, sometimes 
unexpectedly. Among other things, Peter Flowerdale was never in 
time for anything ; he always had a few last directions to give to the 
keeper or one of the gardeners, and then turned back again to alter 
them. So that Ned Loxley stood anxiously waiting in the stable-yard 
long after the time fixed for starting was gone by. As the allowance 
had been liberal, and the road was over fields, Ned comforted himself 
while Peter gave his last orders, and then stood with one foot in the 
stirrup for another five minutes before starting. 

“ No—no—well—yes—perhaps it would be as well, No—no— 
well, I'll tell you what, Parkins, Pl speak to you to-morrow about it.” 
And then they really were off. 

That pleasant brisk brightness of a February morning, which 
looked so very nice through ‘the breakfast-room windows, did “not look 
so well when they got across the turnpike-road, and took the first gate 
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on the left-hand side. The atmosphere darkened in the wind’s eye, 
and the clouds were coming up in their faces with that peculiar look 
which may turn to hail, but which threatens snow. On they cantered 
through three or four more hand-gates and along grass fields, until 
Peter diverged to the right from the top of the hill, and began to cross 
the grazing grounds diagonally; no longer sticking to the line of 
white gates, but exhibiting that knowledge of country which belongs 
usually to broad-skirted shufflers in search of the fox, irrespective of 
hounds. All this time the snow had been coming down gently, but 
now it assumed formidable proportions. A very few minutes served to 
shut out every vestige of track by which they had been guided, and 
an uncomfortable sameness of colour, or its absence, pervaded earth 
and sky. 

“Hallo, Peter! this gate’s locked,” said the curate, coming upon a 
most uncompromising five-barred gate, quite out of all conception as a 
cold-blooded lark. 

“Then we must have gone the wrong way,” says Peter. 

“ But I thought you knew it ?” 

“So I did in the summer, but I’ve never been this way in the 
snow before.” Upon which Ned set off to regain the line, which he 
found no easy matter. 

“ What's that place, Peter, down in the valley, about a mile and a 
half from here ?” and Loxley pointed to a village so situated. 

“Why, that must be Nestleford itself. This way—I see a gate. 
What's the time ?” 

Loxley gave himself the advantage of just five minutes, by telling 
his friend that it wanted a quarter of an hour, the real time being 
twenty minutes to eleven. 

“Oh! we shall manage it: lots of time,” said Peter. “Confound 
these gates! here’s another gate locked. I do believe we've come the 
wrong way.” 

“ We! come, that’s rather good,” said Ned Loxley; and at that 
moment the bells in the valley below rung out a loud and cheerful 
chime, which was borne to the two companions on the wings of the 
wind, whiter with every increasing flake of snow. 

I don’t know what may be the state of nervous excitement caused 
by this music upon an expected curate, but by Loxley’s proceedings 
rather pungent, I should think ; for, turning in his saddle, he addressed 
his friend : 

“Now, Peter, you’ve lost the track, that’s very clear. Is that the 
church down in the vale? because, if it is, ’'m dashed if I stop here 
looking for gates.” Saying which, he turned his horse round, and 
went crash through the weakest part of the fence he could find. 
Peter Flowerdale was no bruiser over a country, but he was a gentle- 
man, so without much hesitation he went after him. 
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Down the slope then they blundered, straight for the valley in 
which the church-bells were ringing: Ned Loxley first, and Peter 
following, with a chivalrous feeling hot within him, that it was his 
business to see his friend through his difficulties, After two more 
easy fences, comparatively speaking, they entered the large, sixty 
acre field, now white with snow three inches deep, which led to the 
line of willows by the brook. Ned Loxley was not long in discovering it, 

‘Why, Peter, here’s water !” 

“Water!” replies that gentleman, as if it was either wholly un- 
known to him, or exceedingly distasteful. ‘‘ Water! where ?” 

“ Where ? why, right in front of us, to be sure ;” and Ned pointed 
with his whip. 

So it is—it’s the Squash ; I forgot all about it—we ought to have 
gone a mile higher up to the right, opposite the ford.” 

“A mile higher up!” gasped Ned: and at that moment out came 
the chimes again, in loud and unmistakable invitation; while from 
where they were, they saw the red-cloaked old women, and the chim- 
ney-pot hatted old, gentlemen, moving along, to the tune of slow 
music, towards the church in unusual quantities ; doubtless in honour 
of the unknown aspirant to ecclesiastical honours. 

These terrible sights and sounds, as they came down to the Squash, 
gave Ned Loxley some very uncomfortable sensations, uppermost of 
which was the awful apprehension that he should desert his charge, 
and not only disgrace himself for life, but penalize heavily the unfor- 
tunate man who had trusted so far to him that he had left his 
parishioners for a fortnight to take care of themselves—the dead to 
bury their dead, if there were such, in a very literal sense. 

Well, it wanted but five minutes more, and the church-door was in 
sight, positively in sight, with nothing between hope and the fruition 
of hope but the waters of the Squash. 

“Peter, I must have a cut at it: I can’t stop here, that’s impos- 
sible.” 

“ Tt’s a nasty place, Ned.” 

“ How do you know—have you ever been in it ?” 

“No,” said Peter, with a shudder, and a face whiter and longer 
than ever. 

“Then how can you tell?—I suppose the bottom isn’t wetter than 
any other, and I’ve been in hundreds. I daresay the chestnut ‘Il 
jump it ;” saying which, he drew his horse back, and rode straight at 
the rottenest and dirtiest of Gorsehamptonshire brooks. 

Of course he tumbled in; or rather the chestnut, determined to 
sustain the character of the Squash, dropped his hind legs on a rotten 
part of the bank, and slid ignominiously into the water, letting his 
rider escape by a miracle on to the flat of his back in the newly-fallen 
snow. Ned Loxley was too good a horseman to let go of the reins, 
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and being on his legs again in a moment, got hold of his head, as the 
chestnut was about to turn down the stream. 

“Here, Peter! quick! tie the mare up to the tree, and come 
across!” which he did, after considerable difficulty, and by rare exertion. 
“ Now catch hold of my horse (he ought to have said yours) for I 
must be off ;” of which he was reminded by the solemn ringing of what 
is sometimes known as the “five minute bell.” He was fortunate to 
reach the vestry door, as the last of his congregation took his seat. 

A few minutes served to put the new curate to rights; and having 
benefited by the defence of a great-coat, he was only wet through as 
far as the calves of his legs. It was the last time he went to church 
on horseback. 

Having dried himself, partially by lapse of time, partially by the 
vicinity of an unwholesome flue, and more than either by the natural 
heat of a nervousness which kept him in a perpetual glow throughout 
the service, he came in the due course of things to the great ordeal of 
the day. No prisoner, short of condemnation, perhaps ever felt more 
uncomfortable in a prison van, than our friend in his circumscribed 
box, which was encumbered with a heavy sounding-board, the pride of 
the parish: good hardened offenders, in for only six months, felt 
happy in comparison. However, the thing must be done; and even 
hanging must be gone through, unpleasant as is the process: and, 
with a tremulous voice, and in tones scarcely audible upon this occa- 
sion, Ned Loxley commenced his first sermon. 

A dissertation on sermons here might prove valuable. I think I 
could give some hints as to time, subject, delivery, and language, 
which might prove valuable to the clergy, if they would but read 
them. But I feel that this part of my tale would be inevitably cut 
(or uncut, as the case may be). I forget altogether whether Loxley 
preached in pure Saxon, which nobody understands, or in Norman 
French, which has a claim upon two-thirds of the English language 
for plagiarism ; whether he selected the style of the judicious Hooker, 
or the pious Beveridge; the rounded periods of the mellifluous 
Melville, or the terse thought of Jeremy Taylor. I believe everybody 
was listening to him, and endeavouring to comprehend something 
which belonged to “ Aristotle’s Ethics,” and “ Butler’s Analogy,” when 
he was suddenly taken with a fit of coughing, which threatened to 
annihilate him on the spot. His cheeks were inflated, his pocket 
handkerchief, of the whitest cambric, was in full employment at his 
mouth, his forehead was full of veins, and his eyes distended and 
fixed, as though he had seen a ghost. And well they might be so. 
The door had opened with a noiselessness which did credit to its 
hinges ; and at it stood Ned’s persevering friend, Peter Flowerdale. 

He might have been Venus Anadyomene by the water that poured 
from him on every side. His hair was’ dripping; his coat, hat, 
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trousers, and every part of his clothing contributed its quota to the 
pool which was forming beneath him on the flags of the church floor. 
As he steadily advanced up the aisle to a convenient spot, it was mani- 
fest that he was come to hear the sermon, and had miscalculated his 
friend’s powers of pace. His gaunt appearance and preternaturaliy 
solemn face, white enough without the additional cold, with the 
accompanying shower which continued to drop from him, might have 
suggested Neptune in the last stage of a decline—that is, to the congre- 
gation. What it did represent to Ned Loxley was a still more 
ridiculous picture: it was Peter floundering about in the Squash in 
charge of his own horses, and tumbling backwards from the banks 
until he came to the ford. It was Peter seeking shelter among the 
farm-houses and cottages, and saying naughty words about the people 
for having all gone to church and taken their keys in their pockets 
with them. It was the power of the keys of which he hadn’t been 
preaching. It was Peter, under the doctrine of total immersion: an 
anabaptistical Peter, who had been obliged to come into the national 
church to prevent himself from dying with cold, while his two horses 
were tied up somewhere, no better off than their master. Perhaps they 
were both drowned, and they were going to walk home with a bridle 
and saddle each on their arm. How many of Peter's ideas were now 
in the Squash, and how much of his property with them? And when 
Ned Loxley had got thus far, he was seized with another fit of 
coughing, and hastily closed his book. 

“Poor young man!” said old John Gideon, and Peastraw echoed 
him ; “it was a main fine discourse, and only fourteen minutes ; and 
to think of his being took so nervous: to be sure.” 

It’s astonishing to think how near Ned Loxley was to the truth, all 
but the drowning, which would have happened but for the timely 
assistance of a hale young rustic, who had been cutting turnips on the 
hill side for the cattle. They had all been in the brook, and found out 
what sort of a bottom it was: as wet as any other brook in the county. 
Peter had got out by the bank; and both horses, with some difficulty, 
near the ford. 

“ And where are the horses, Peter ?” said Ned Loxley, while he was 
warming himself at a red-hot stove. 

“Oh! I forget; I hung them up at the church-door.” 

“ What! to dry ?” said Ned. “They won’t dry there.” 

“Oh yes, they will ; it’s quite fine now,” replied Peter, shivering. 

“'Then, why didn’t you hang yourself up with them ?” 

“ Because I thought it right to come to church ;” upon which Ned 
Loxley again had a choking fit, and replied : 

“Then, Peter, the next time, mind you come dry.” 

“ Hardly, Ned,” said his pioneer, without moving a muscle of his 
pale face; “ it is not exactly the place to get anything to drink.” 
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Che Omnibus Orator. 
A TRUE STORY. 


“ TssMARK daren’t, sir, daren’t !” 

The words—the Iss pronounced with a supersibilant emphasis—- 
caught my ear as the conductor opened his omnibus door for me at 
Camden Road, and, the interruption of my entrance being over, the 
speaker repeated his sentence once more for my special benefit, and I 
heard it in the untruncated form: “ Bismarck daren’t, sir!” 

In the uppermost corners of the omnibus, which was waiting its time 
to start, two persons were sitting, one of whom was the deficr of 
Bismarck, the other the victim of the defiant one’s eloquence. 

I dropped meekly into the opposite corner from the politician ; 
instinct made me sit as far from him as possible; to be anywhere 
within six feet of such hissing was to court a sputtering deluge, and to 
put up an umbrella in an omnibus is a matter neither physically easy 
nor socially expedient. The speaker was a wiry little man, with 
sharp features, iron-grey hair and whiskers, a general seediness of 
apparel, a way of taking snuff suggesting the last strokes in pumping 
a shower-bath ; a trick of emphasising his words when he spoke, and 
his thoughts when he was silent, by smacking the knuckles of his 
clenched right hand into the palm of his left; anda pair of eyes! But 
they need a little paragraph to themselves. 

They were dark and bright, glancing restlessly out from square 
brows which had no natural character, but which their owner had 
trained into a stiff angularity by chronic efforts at looking determined ; 
they were indeed restless eyes, that with every sentence their owner 
rounded to his own apparent satisfaction, felt it their duty to seek the 
glance of every other pair of eyes in company to measure the effect of 
the harangue; and this office they effected in so quick and glittering 
a way, that the chief victim for the time being could not even glance 
his own around for pity without instant danger of being caught in 
momentary inattention and withered by the glance of the returning 
fascination. In fact, they were the eyes of a conceited man who 
admired himself, in spite of a pervading consciousness of his being a 
hollow sham, and lived in a state of perpetual toss-up between audacity 
and its glory, and cowardice and its exposure. 

This mixture of feelings made him evidently dread to leave a 
moment between his sentences for any other mortal man to insinuate 
a syllable of objection, either to his premises, which were false, or his 
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deductions, which were inconsequent. To be sure, he now and then 
“paused for a reply,” but only to get sufficient breath to interrupt the 
replier ; and as it is easier to listen to than to stop a bore, and a man 
cannot answer a fool according to his folly, if the fool is not quite fool 
enough to listen to him, the owner of the eyes had doubtless found 
himself invincible amongst the ordinary run of fellow-travellers. 

And here he was, keeping his tongue in practice, and airing his 
pot-house eloquence upon a single hearer, who with gapmg mouth and 
staring eyes was fixing a foolish, awe-stricken, suet-pudding counte- 
nance upon his voluble vis-a-vis. 

No wonder the spouter repeated his sentence as I took my seat; it 
is delightful to be able to aim defiances at Bismarcks, or any other 
marks, from the muddy straw of a British omnibus, and to have one’s 
audience suddenly doubled. Again and again he enunciated some 
tremendous common-place on public men and public matters; again 
and again he applied his favourite knuckle emphasis, and again 
and again the eyes glanced down to me, and seemed to say, “ There, 
my good sir, so much for so-and-so; you see the man I specially 
address is beaten blind; he has nothing to say, and, for the matter of 
that, I suspect you yourself must be in the same condition; but if 
not, speak to me, contradict me, argue with me, do speak, say some- 
thing for me to contradict ; if you possess the spirit of a stickleback 
put forth a peg for me to hang a speech upon, and let me show you 
what a fool you are and what a sage I am; for pity sake ejaculate, if 
you will not converse, and let me have the joy of smashing the very 
thoughts you have not courage to utter.” 

They were indeed eloquent eyes to say so much, and say it so 
plainly ; but being a man of some sort of experience in such circum- 
stances, I remembered that, though speech may be silver, silence is 
golden, and held my peace, leaning my hands on the crook of my 
umbrella, and contenting myself with looking at the orator; this 
evidently affected his uncertain mind in a twofold way, encouraging 
him on the one hand, while exasperating him on the other; I 
determined to take stock of him, knowing how seldom as good a 
subject of study is to be found, and occupied myself in making mental 
notes of my friend with a view to the production of the present little 
article. 

As different passengers came in, I could mark his little dodges. 
He evidently felt a woman’s entrance as a personal affront, as 

diminishing his chance of being contradicted, and of having an op- 
ponent to demolish ; consequently, as a widow lady with a little girl 
made her appearance at the door, he edged about a foot nearer it, 
and hastily deposited a largish brown paper parcel still nearer the 
door, so as to discourage her as much as possible from placing herself 
next him; the same tactics he studiously followed in other instances, 
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so that when the time was up, and the conductor, with a grand slap 
of the door, shouted out “Right!” to the driver, the omnibus was 
fairly packed to suit his views; and as soon as we rumbled on, he got 
into the muddy current of his volubility, using the longest possible 
words with the least possible appropriateness, and, as before, clinching 
every sentence by knuckles and eyes. Even when the omnibus 
rattled over rough shingling, so that all our teeth chattered in our 
mouths, and every sound in our ears was mingled in one agonising 
and involuntary trill, we could see him preparing sentences for the 
next audible moment, and marking them off to his own satisfaction in 
his usual way. 

It was the day after Lord Palmerston’s death, and his main topic 
was the general political effect which might be expected to result 
from that lamented event. His conversation—if the term can be 
applied to what was for much of the journey soliloquism—strongly 
reflected the leader of a morning paper, which I, at least, had read 
but half an hour before (by the way, these sort of politicians always 
do reproduce the morning leaders as individual discoveries) ; but, from 
the way in which he shifted from one point to another in praise or 
dispraise of the departed, it was evident he possessed no sort of fixed 
idea, whether to laud or to malign the subject of his harangue, and I 
was led to the irresistible conclusion that he had read the leaders in 
two opposite papers, and forgotten the distinctive tendencies of each. 

We had stopped to take in a new passenger, a clergyman, who sat 
opposite to me. As usual, at the pause, speaking to his immediate 
victim, but looking at the new comer, the bore, with a fearful inhala- 
tion of snuff, exclaimed, in the spirit of Columbus discovering America, 
“Ah! he is a loss, a great loss!” 

“Well,” said somebody, “he was an old man, he could not be 
expected to last for ever.” 

“Humph, sir, years are nothing—nothing at all; no man, sir, is 
entitled to denominate such a personage as Lord Palmerston by the 
depreciatory epithet of an old man; age means expeerence, because 
expeerence comes with age; the older a man gets, anyhow if he be 
a politician, the more expeerence he becomes possessed of; show me 
& man seventy years old, and I'll say it again and again, and I'll defy 
all contradiction, yes and resist it, if necessary, with my life-blood, I'll 
say, in spite of all the degrading opposition of a base and selfish 
political party, I'll say that that man has ten years more expeerence 
than he had when he was only sixty years of age; and I'll say more, 
sir, and say it without fear of contradiction, that the person who pre- 
sumes to say that fact of physology isn’t the case, that man is one who 
puts mere opinion in place of sound reason, and doesn’t know how to 
expound what we call syllogisms at all; and if he doesn’t, what right 
has he to occupy the time of thinking men with his Iubrations? 
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Answer me that, sir; answer me that. Tut! the thing is as plain as 
that I’m setting quiet here !” 

A triumphant glance around him settled that little branch of the 
subject, while the inoffensive individual who had ventured so rashly to 
suggest that Lord Palmerston was an old man, looking meekly round, 
seemed to feel as if he sat convicted of something worse than folly 
and verging on vice; he had evidently scarcely the heart to try 
another remark; but after a slight inward struggle he made one 
earnest effort to right himself before public opinion, and rejoined, in a 
tone of expostulation : 

“T didn’t call Lord Palmerston old in the sense of being past his 
work; many men have lived longer than he in great vigour and 
activity ; for instance——” 

“Then, sir,” interrupted the orator, “ what does your argument 
amount to? Have you considered, sir, the operation of what you say ? 
don’t you see, sir, that your argument is one which cuts against you 
both ways? First you blamed him for being an old man, while his 
oary “ead is still lying unburied, and I think (here a circular glance 
of savage exultation), I think, sir, I may say, without any great degree 
of cireumlocution, that I have pretty tolerably disposed of that part 
of your argument; and then you begin to say he wasn’t an old 


“You interrupted me,” said the poor passenger, “I meant to 
say——” 

“Ha! ha! sir!” came another interruption. “ Meaning, you 
know, sir, meaning a thing is one thing, and saying a thing’s another ; 
no man should enter into discussions on public matters unless he knows 
what he means ; because I think, sir, any unprejudiced listener (here 
another comprehensive glance), I say it again, sir, any unprejudiced 
listener will agree with the statement I initiate, when I say that, putting 
the case for argument’s sake, putting the case, I say again, that a man 
does not know what he means himself, there is what we call a con- 
tingency probability that the individuals to whom he addresses his 
language will find a certain degree, or I may say a certain amount of 
difficulty in apprehending what we may call the grist of his discourse.” 

There was no possibility of answering this magnificent deduction ; 
the unhappy individual on whose devoted head that waterspout of 
eloquence had fallen sat crushed in limp despair, and probably felt 
that, spite of pelting rain, he would have been a happier man outside 
upon the knife-board than where he sat within, physically dry, but 
morally drowned by such a flood of talk; and some one else, looking 
admiringly at the Colossus of argument, asked him who he con- 
sidered likely to take Lord Palmerston’s place. 

“Ah!” said he, smacking his lips and slowly shaking his head, 
“that’s a question on which I have been asked my opinion, my private 
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and confidential opinion, already by one or two people of importance, 
who may or may not be guided in their proceedings by my humble 
advice. I could tell you the man, sir, I could whisper you his name, 
but I'd rather you'd guess; I would indeed now. You see the choice 
is very narrow, extremely confined, as we may say; and you may 
inquire till to-morrow, and not find twenty men in London, ay, or in 
all England, fit to take the place of him that’s gone; that is,” he 
added, correcting himself, “you'll not find twenty known men, Par- 
liament men, fit for it; not indeed but that outside the mullionated 
towers of St. Stephen’s there may be men of capability, and of powers, 
and of argument, and of eloquence, who make the glory and greatness of 
the British empire, and its different, various, and in fact I may say, 
changeable and even interchangeable relations with other nations 
inhabiting the civilised globe a matter of daily study and consideration. 
Now, for instance, fifteen years ago, sir—yes, sir, fifteen years ago— 
what did I tell Palmerston? He wanted to drink my health at the 
banquet in Bristol” (here a long pause to let this statement sink deep 
into his hearers’ minds), “atthe great banquet in Bristol; that is, not 
perhaps to drink my health by name, but at all events to drink my 
health along with others; and what do you suppose I did? Drink it, 
no! I turned my glass bottom upwards, and I said, “No! drink that 
toast ? not I, indeed, until things were placed on a more transcendant 
footing ; yes, sir, I did so, and if more men of independent considera- 
tions, or I might even go so far as to say, if more men of individual 
opinions, would have then and there done the same thing, and followed 
the same course, the results might have been, ay, and the consequences 
might have shown, that the toast wouldn’t have been drunk at all; 
there, sir!” 

“And what did Lord Palmerston say, sir?” inquired a neighbour 
with astonished aspect, filled with a new admiration for a man who 
said he had spoken to Lord Palmerston. “ What sort of answer did he 
make you, sir ?” 

“Ah! well, there, you see it was a difficult matter,” replied Mr. 
Windbag, “ you're not perhaps used to the sort of thing ; when we get 
up a banquet to a statesman, you see, to a political personality, if I 
may so express myself, he can’t manage to enter on personal conver- 
sations, or in fact dissertations, or else they might go on all night and 
the banquet wouldn't come to an end at all, and where would you be 
then, sir, eh? Besides,” he added, feeling his explanation had fallen 
rather flat. “He was a long way off from me, unfortunately, and his 
voice couldn’t well reach me.” 

“Then how did yours reach him ?” asked a gentlemanly man who 
had lately joined our company, and gave a jolly wink down the omnibus 
before asking the question ; “how did yours reach him, sir?” 

“Well, sir, you don’t seem acquainted with the routine” (he pro- 
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nounced it row-tyne, but that was a trifle) “of public dinners, or 
what we call banquets. Only those persons, I may say those indivi- 
duals, who are put down in the bill of fare, that is to say, in 
the programme, are expected to speak beyond saying ‘hear! hear!’ 
etsetrar.” 

“Then,” continued the pertinacious questioner, “you didn’t say 
anything to Lord Palmerston, and he said nothing to you ?” 

“Sir,” answered Windbag, with great dignity, “I have already 
stated in the hearing of these gentlemen, that on the important and 
memorable occasion alluded to, fifteen years ago, at the great banquet 
at Bristol, I told Lord Palmerston distinctly, that I disagreed with his 
proceedings, that I dissented from his deductions, that I disapproved 
of his policy, and I did that, sir, in the only manner in which a gentle- 
man can do it, by turning down my glass when a certain toast was 
proposed ; and if, sir, you mean to imply that I did what was wrong 
inadvertently, or that I did what was right unsatisfactorily, or any 
sort of statement of the kind ; then, sir, Iam under the painful neces- 
sity of stigmatising and of marking, and even of branding the deduction 
as not only an error of judgment, but as in discord with sound and 
enlightened reasoning, and, in fact, sir, as tending to overturn the 
very pillars of logic, on which all arguments are based; don’t you 
agree with me, gentlemen?” he continued, with a glare of rather 
doubtful triumph upon his hearers generally. 

“ Well, well,” said the jolly gentleman, “I only wanted to under- 
stand what you meant by speaking to Lord Palmerston ; of course, if 
you said nothing, and he said nothing, and you were too far apart to 
hear one another, the turning down of your wine glass couldn’t have 
made much difference; but I think the question was, who should 
succeed him, wasn’t it ?” 

“You ought to know, sir,” rejoined the orator, ‘“ that the feelings, 
and the views, and the opinions, and the sentiments of a freeborn 
native of Great Britain and Ireland always makes a difference, und 
should make a difference.” 

“T quite agree with you, sir, I most cordially agree with you,” the 
jolly man retorted ; “I readily admit any difference you please in such 
a person; but how to find a man born under such circumstances as 
make him a native of Great Britain and Ireland may cause some 
little difficulty. However,” he added, seeing the bore grow very red, 
“as to a successor to Lord Palmerston, whoever takes his place must 
be a very cautious and prudent man; Palmerston, take him for all in 
all, was an admirable English minister, but there were points in his 
policy which only his own remarkable personal influence could ever 
make popular; in fact, you know, no one is faultless, and even he 
committed some errors.” 

Joy and delight to Windbag. Here was a man who had dared to 
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distrust him, to cross-examine him, to make sly fun of him; a real 
unexpected Tartar whom he had caught and could neither silence nor 
provoke to anger by the bluster of folly which he regarded as infallible 
eloquence; and yet almost in the moment of conquest this victor 
seemed to have left himself open to a fatal blow. 

“Sir,” exclaimed Windbag, with the severity of a Spartan judge. 
“Tcan no longer discuss this subject with you: I can see no good 
likely to eventuate from a further examination of the matter with you. 
It appears to me, indeed it strikes me in a forcible manner, that any 
man, whosoever that man may be, who in any society, be it that of 
the peer, that of the peasant, or that of the middle class, can presume 
to cast oblivion” (he meant obloquy) “upon the name of Palmerston, 
yes, sir, of PALMERSTON, is one to whom I can no longer hold out any 
reasonable prospect of conversation with me; for such a man, sir, I 
say it with sorrow, such a man, vilifying a British statesman while 
his ‘oary ‘ead is still unburied, is wronging the dead; yes, gentle- 
men,” he repeated, with an air of the most deeply outraged feeling, 
and in a most sepulchral quivering voice, “he is WRONGING THE DEAD ! 
and I can argue with such a man no longer !” 

“Well, as it happens,” replied the Imperturbable, “ I’m very glad 
to hear you say 80 ; I get out here, so I must wish you good morning ;” 
and so saying he left the omnibus, his place being immediately taken 
by a new comer. 

‘Who did you say, sir, would be the new Prime Minister?” asked 
one of the passengers, with a deferential air. 

“Well, sir,” said the Oracle, “it may be Russell, or it may be 
Granville, so says the public; but there are reasons against either of 
them succeeding. No, sir, that cannot be; mark my words, sir, 
Lord X will be the man.” 

“Oh!” replied his questioner, “I never heard of him. He’s very 
young, isn’t he?” 

One person said thirty-five, another thirty-three, another forty-five ; 
but Windbag settled the point as far as he could. 

“Lord X. was born, let me see, in eighteen-two, yes, eighteen- 
two—he’s just sixty-three years old, neither more nor less, that’s his 
exact age.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said I, ‘“ younger than that, I fancy.” 

“Lord X—-— was born, sir,” he replied, “in eighteen-two; we're 
now in sixty-five, and therefore, sir, by all the rules of arithmetic, 
Lord X—— is sixty-three years of age.” 

“ Your deduction is right,” said I, “ but your facts are wrong ; Lord 
X—— is only thirty-five years old.” 

“ Sir,” he replied, growing red and restless, “I know his age for a 
fact—for a fact—sir, to be sixty-three !” 

“Well,” said I, getting warm, “ you'll tell a man next he doesn’t 
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know his own age; Lord X was born on December the 30th, 
1830, and no man on earth knows it better than myself.” 

It so happens that the nobleman in question was born on the same 
day as myself, and that our two names had been put in as lives in an 
important lease, having been taken at random from the newspaper of 
the day, announcing both our births together; having by accident 
often heard of this lease, the fact of his age being the same as my own 
was, indelibly fixed on my memory ; but I little dreamt in what I said 
of startling the whole company in the omnibus with what they evi- 
dently regarded as a declaration that Lord X and I were the 
same person. The situation was unpleasant, but I resolved to talk 
on, and to put! in execution a little plan I had been revolving for 
the greater part of our ride, and for which I had prepared my im- 
mediate neighbours, more or less, by telegraphing them a quiet little 
laugh, in the rare instances that the glittering eyes of the verbose one 
had glanced off from us; so I continued: “And now, sir, as you 
must allow me qualified to speak with authority on at least one 
matter of fact, and as you yourself have occupied general attention 
for a considerable space of time, I hope you will kindly permit me a 
few remarks without interruption.” 

The moment was most opportune; we had just reached the end of 
Chancery Lane, where a complete block-up in Fleet Street seemed to 
promise a considerable delay and quiet opportunity for paying out 
my loquacious friend in his own coin. I recalled old schoolboy days 
in the Rue d’'Idalie, in Brussels, when one of the “games” in which 
winter evenings were spent, consisted in putting me and another 
youngster (Oh! Pierrepont Gardiner, otherwise called Tunkey, if your 
eye should ever light on this, communicate with your old schoolfellow 
through the editor) upon a table, for a “jawing match,” in which 
whosoever used the longest words with the least hesitation was saluted 
victor, amidst long shouts of loud applause ; I thought of those old 
days, some twenty years ago, and entering on my innings with the 
same hope of conquest as I used to as a boy, I proceeded with 
my speech. “ Now, sir, as you remarked some time ago, with that 
native talent which the cultivated style of your address, the fluency of 
your language, the aptness of your illustrations, and the cogency of 
your arguments so strikingly make manifest, a considerable difficulty 
must appear to any unprejudiced person who, with brains to reflect 
upon political complications—with a heart which beats for the welfare 
of that great and glorious kingdom so admirably designated by you 
under the term ‘Great Britain and Ireland’—with a mind to meditate 
and a voice to speak its meditations, approaches the consideration of 
that all-engrossing question, which I may, without fear of contradic- 
tion, denominate, in fact, the Question of the Day—the question, 
more especially, of this particular day in which we are living, breathing, 
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and being conveyed to our sundry destinations in this public, and, to 
many persons, most convenient vehicle, which bears the name of 
‘Omnibus,’ though so often—for the sake of that brevity which, as you 
are well aware, it has been aptly said is the soul of wit—it be frequently 
and familiarly spoken of by the shorter epithet of ‘’Bus.’ Excuse me 
if, being fond of studies which bear on the peculiarities of words, I 
pause in what you so accurately style my ‘argument,’ to explain that 
the familiar epithet to which I have alluded—that, namely, of *bus—is 
a simple truncation of the form which I have already used—that, 
namely, of omnibus—a word which comes into our language from the 
Latin, in which tongue it forms the dative case plural of omnis, all— 
thus signifying the special character of the special conveyance: some- 
thing designed to meet general requirements, to promote general 
comfort, and to take, to some extent, the place of the ancient hackney- 
coach.” 

As I here did very much what my readers are likely to do, that is, 
paused to take breath, the bore made a violent effort to take up the 
running ; but, by this time, I could see that all my fellow-travellers 
were on my side of the question, some three or four staring in wonder 
that two such specimens should be sitting in the same conveyance, 
but the rest scarcely able to contain themselves with laughing; so 
when my opponent struck in with, “ But, sir, your point, sir, why not 
stick to the point?” I simply replied, “ My good sir, be kind enough 
not to interrupt; the point, I take it, therein quite agreeing with you, 
in theory at least, the point of a conversation is an all-important 
matter ; in fact, I may apply to your observation the admirable Latin 
remark, acu rem tetigisti ; if a man, gifted with ideas which he is able 
to clothe in appropriate language, enters upon a discussion, with 
whomsoever it may be, with the peer, with the peasant, with the in- 
dividual of the middle class, it is unquestionably a most desirable, in 
fact, I may say, almost an indispensable thing, that he should keep to 
the point, or else, you will admit, his hearers are very likely to be 
disappointed ; and though such a result as this is comparatively unim- 
portant in circumstances when such hearers are able to escape from 
the necessity of listening to what you beautifully call his ‘lubrations’ 
(which the early English used to call lucubrations), still the effect is 
apt to be disagreeable if they are so situated (as, for instance, in an 
omnibus) as to be unable to escape from the infliction of inconsequent 
twaddle from a verbose, flatulent, conceited, and ignorant jabberer, who 
mistakes words for sense, bluster for argument, and endurance for 
admiration; I hardly know whether you see my point just now, but I 
am inclined to think our fellow-passengers may; and it may, perhaps, 
tend to the greater comfort, or rather to the less disturbance of other 
omnibus journeys, if I beg you to bear in mind the risk you run in 
future of some one else telling you plainly as I have tried to do 
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figuratively, that your conversation is contemptible, your manner 
pestilent, your politics preposterous, and yourself a mere quack; good 
morning !” ; 

So saying, I opened the ’bus door, paid the conductor, and went on 
my way, leaving the poor politician pent up in his far corner, unabie 
to attack me had he wished, but far more disgusted at the thought 
that I had had my say so eflectually, and had basely evaded the reply 
he was almost bursting to deliver. 

I valked on a few hundred yards in the direction we had been 
going, did some business in a shop, and nearly twenty minutes later 
met the omnibus again emerging from the block. The clergyman who 
had been opposite me had just got down, and recognising me with a 
laughing nod as he stepped on the footway, exclaimed “He hasn’t 
opened his lips since you got out !” 

W. L. B. 
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A Lost Name. 
By J. SHERIPAN LE FANU, Avruor or “ UNCLE Sinas.” 


Cuapter I. 
MARK SHADWELL OF RABY. 


Rasy Hatt stands near the old London road, in an inland county. 
You see but the great door and a portion of its front as you look up 
the broad straight avenue, with its double row of gigantic old beech- 
trees at either side. Its brick is red and mellow; black beams of oak, 
well jointed, and with carved inscriptions, bar the old walls across, 
and broad windows, with more small square panes than I dare number 
at a venture, return the sunlight when it nears the horizon like a 
thousand wintry fires. 

The ground slopes downward from the front of the house, clumped 
with grand old trees, and rises in the rear, so forming those unequal 
and wooded uplands which overhang the old road with a distant and 
sombre outline for several miles. 

The ancient park wall flanks a long stretch of the road, and, leaving 
it, slopes upward and loses itself among the distant woods. In this 
wall, upon the high road, are set the four great piers of the grand 
entrance, surmounted by the demi-griffins, with wings elevated 
(carved, in a style of true heraldic audacity, in red stone), which the 
Shadwells of Raby have long borne as their crest. 

The old house and place, as you pass by, strike you as being hand- 
some and interesting, but a little ¢riste also. There is something 
more than an air of quietude about them. It does not amount to 
decay, but over it all broods the melancholy of neglect. 

It was sunset when Mark Shadwell’s steps echoed across the solitude 
of the paved stable-yard. ‘The master of Raby had killed some weary 
hours and a few rabbits among the distant woods. His weather- 
beaten velveteen frock, his gaiters and wide-awake, would have been 
discarded by many a dandy gamekeeper, but the bearing of the slight 
tall figure, and the pride and refinement of his still handsome features, 
were worthy of the old name he bore. 

“Hallo there! any one! take these away to the cook,” he called, 
as a boy emerged from the stable—“ Here, you! and, have the letters 
come? That will do—don’t know; and Mark Shadwell, having 
thrown him his bag, with a sour look, and without a word more, strode 
from the yard, and so, thinking uncomfortably, with a knit brow and 
downcast look, to the hall door. 
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It was the sight of those winged demi-griffins, which are repeated... m * 
in Caen stone, surmounting the low pedestals at the end-of the balus-. *: 


trade at either side of the steps, that recalled him. ; 

He raised his eyes, and came to a halt, and looked with a sour: 
smile from one to the other. He scoffed at his heraldry now and 
then. 

“Thank you, very fine fellows! A pair of vapouring rascals! 
Thank you both. It is very agreeable, I’m sure, to be received by 
two such distinguished personages at one’s door-steps every day, upon 
my life—very! What terrible fellows you are! I don’t ‘know, how- 
ever, that between you you'd keep out a bailiff or a dun, by Jove! 
A good washing, too, would do you no harm. For such very. fine 
gentlemen, don’t you think you are rather dirty ?” 

All this time Mr. Shadwell of Raby, with his foot on the door-step, 
was choosing a cigar—not with the countenance of a man about to 
enjoy a comfort, but with the sharp and peevish look of a sick man 
selecting his anodyne. His was a style of face that accorded with 
the gloom of a proud and vindictive spirit. Dark as a gipsy’s was his 
complexion ; dark brown sullen eyes, with finely-traced eyebrows, the 
whites of which showed a little fiercely against the tint of his com- 
plexion, added to this gloom and beauty. His mouth, small and 
finely-shaped, showed likewise, in contrast with his dark tint, a very 
white and even set of teeth. ‘These points of beauty made his smile 
of irony or anger, I think, more painful by reason of a latent discord. 

When he had lighted a cigar, he strolled slowly to the farther angle 
of the house, flanked by a projecting turret, a window on the second 
story of which stood open. 

“Hallo! Sherlock, are you there? Carmel, I say! Carmel Sherlock! 

He stood expecting, with his cigar between his fingers, and in a 
moment there appeared at the open window a pallid man, not young, 
with lank black hair and large dark eyes, who placed his thin hand 
on the window-stone, and looked down with the distracted and dreamy 
air of a man called away from a task which still occupies his brain. 

“ Yes, sir, here,” he answered. 

“Come down for a few minutes, can you?” asked Mark Shadwell. 

The pale face looked down, rather dreamily, and then away over 
the distant landseape, and Carmel Sherlock put his hand to his temple, 
thinking, and answered nothing. 

“Tsay! d’ye hear? Wl you come down?” repeated Shadwell. 

“ Down? yes, sir; oh yes! certainly.” 

And Carmel Sherlock stood erect, and, passing his fingers through 
his long lank hair, he turned slowly from the window. With a little 
shrug and one of his dreary smiles, Mark Shadwell thought: “That 
fellow's growing madder every day, d—— him! Hell go next, I 
suppose, just because he’s of some little use—of course!” 
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Mark Shadwell walked back, smoking, with his eyes on the gravel, 
.. phd one hand in his pocket, slowly and rather circuitously, to the 
*. door-steps, and, seating himself on the balustrade, he smoked on with 
'* a bitter countenance, till Carmel Sherlock appeared. 

_ Well, did you look into that?” he asked, uncomfortably. 

“ What? which, sir ?”, 

“The—the—that thing of Roke Wycherly’s—the mortgage,” he 
answered. 

“QOh‘yes! I’ve settled that.” 

“T wish you had—it’s something—a great deal, I dare say, by this 

time——” and he paused anxiously, looking hard at his companion. 

_ Twenty-two thousand three hundred and twelve pounds,” replied 
Carmel Sherlock, “ besides silver.” 

“ Ah—TI see!” said Shadwell, growing pale, and throwing away his 
cigar, though it was only half smoked—“I see. Come along.” 

And he walked a little way under the beech-trees, the tops of which 
still caught the ruddy sunlight, toward the great entrance. 

“But how, I say—how the devil could it have run up to anything 
like that in so short a time ?” 

“T wish it wasn’t; but figures, you see, there’s no avoiding them: 
they close in like fate,” said Sherlock, with a sigh. “They’re odd 
things, figures, they'll never knock under—they’re omnipotent—you 
can’t squeeze °em—they'll break your head or your heart—but they 
won't swerve.” Carmel Sherlock rubbed his hands slowly together, 
and smiled oddly along the grass, as he said this, perhaps only in 
admiration of the little people, as he often called these self-same 
figures. 

“It’s nothing to laugh at, l—— you—what’s there to laugh at? 
Suppose I’m ruined!” said Shadwell, savagely. 

“Laugh! did 1? Tm sorry, sir; I didn’t mean—laugh, indeed ! 
I don’t laugh, never ; I never laugh, sir; and I «am sorry, I éell you, 
sir, I am.” 

“Well, you ought to be, I think, at all events. If I’m smashed, I 
don’t see exactly what's to become of you—I don’t, do you ?” 

“Ruin, I do see—ruin—I should be ruined, if you were smashed. 
I'd break my heart, sir, upon my honour ;” so said Carmel Sherlock 
very earnestly, and stopping short in his promenade. “I should 
utterly break my heart, sir, unless—unless I could be of use ;” and, 
having thus spoken, he heaved a sigh, so deep it was nearly a groan. 

Mr. Shadwell looked at him. “ You’re a very odd fellow,” he said. 
“You wouldn’t be half so odd if you ate and drank like other people 
instead of living on tea and tobacco. How old are you, Carmel ?” 

Carmel Sherlock looked dismally on the ground, and, instead of 
answering, kicked a bit of rotten wood that lay in his way before 


him. 
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“ How old are you?” repeated Shadwell. 

“Too old to marry, if that’s what you mean—too old, sir—too old 
to think of it.” And he pulled off his felt hat, and beat it slowly on 
the side of his leg as he walked on; and looking up towards the sky, 
he shook back his long lank locks. ‘‘ I’m very well here—I don’t 
want much—I’m very well.” 

“Very well—of course you are. WhileI can fight the battle, you 
shan’t want—you shan’t indeed, Carmel.” 

Mr. Shadwell looked rather kindly as he laid his hand on Sherlock’s 
thin arm: and that distract companion said in a low tone, looking 
straight before him: 

** He’s very kind—very kind—he’s half ruined. He ought to sell.” 

* Selling is out of the question,” said Shadwell, sharply. 

“Selling ?” echoed Sherlock. “I was just thinking you might— 
it was in my head, sir, when you spoke—exactly.” 

“T told you before, I can’t sell; you don’t understand land; it’s 
only a life estate, except that seven hundred a year that Roke 
Wycherly has three times over, /—— me; and if it really is twenty- 
two thousand pounds, I can’t pay it, nor get it, by heaven !” 

“Sir Roke Wycherly, Baronet—I know—of Scarbroke. Twenty- 
two thousand three hundred and twelve pounds—and some shillings— 
not worth mentioning. I shall have all the balances finished 
to-morrow—all that’s due ; life’s such a dream, sir.” 

“JT wish it were: dreams, indeed! my neck’s broke trying to pay 
interest and charges and everything—curse it! Better for a fellow to 
be dead, and out of it all !” 

They had turned off the avenue into a wooded hollow. The sun 
had now set: there was still a red and golden glow in the sky, but 
the long shadows had spread into twilight, and the air was chilled. 


Cuarter II, 
IT GROWS DARK. 


“Roxe Wycnerty, a nasty dog! the nastiest dog in England. I 
always thought him an odious fellow. He has let that money run up 
for a purpose, I know he has, by ! He has never had a thing to 
trouble him—the beast! And look at me! why another fellow would 
put a pistol in his mouth and blow his head off!” This was spoken 
with a bitter oath. 

«That's it, there!” muttered Sherlock ; “you mustn’t. Oh no, 
no! It’s a mistake; there's neither heaven nor hell—not a bit—it’s 
— it’s like a bubble gone out; the same thin shell of water and the 
same little puff of air will never meet again. Body and soul—body 
and soul—better together! Oh yes! I’ve thought about that.” 
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“Thank you,” said sour Mark Shadwell. 

“ Dreamed !—ay, I dreamt about him two or three times lately ; stiff 
in the corner, with a star of blood.” 

“ Who?” said Shadwell. 

“ Eh ?” answered Carmel. 

“Your head’s full of green tea and tobacco ; of course you're always 
dreaming—it’s the way fellows make themselves mad, by Jove!” said 
Shadwell, turning towards home. 

“ Mad! well—ha! that isn’t likely to come, sir, to a quiet man 
like me, with plenty of work, and no great care—except one—except 
one,” answered Carmel Sherlock, softly. 

“Pooh! not mad; we're all mad, for that matter; I mean you fast 
and watch like a monk or a nun, and you live on tea and smoke, and 
you've put yourself in training to see visions ; you've gone in for that 
sort of thing.” 

“Here they are, sir; I'll go,” whispered Sherlock, with a quick 
side glance, at the same time drawing away from Mr. Shadwell’s side. 

“ Who ?” 

“The two ladies—here, sir, here—there!” so said Sherlock, point- 
ing with his finger stealthily across his breast. 

They were not goblins; very much the reverse. ‘Two young girls; 
in this twilight you could see but their slender outlines. There was a 
sneer on Shadwell’s features as he saw them. The sneer perhaps was 
for Sherlock. It did not brighten to a smile, however, as the young 
ladies, chatting musically, approached. His face grew gloomy and 
forbidding, on the contrary, and he looked as if he wished them fifty 
miles away. 

These young ladies—Rachel Shadwell and Miss Agnes Marlyn— 
were talking as they drew near, and suddenly were silent on seeing 
Mr. Shadwell, and as they approached the point at which their path 
crossed his, they slackened their pace timidly, almost to a stand- 
still, like people approaching a door within which they know is a dan- 
gerous dog. 

“You shouldn’t be out so late—damp and cold. Get on—get on— 
get home, will you?” snarled Mark Shadwell at his pretty daughter, 
and, with a make-belief of lifting his hat to Miss Marlyn, he waved 
them on towards the house. 

Sherlock sighed profoundly, and he and his patron slowly followed 
in the steps of the young ladies, who viewed with so much awe the 
man of acres and of debts, of whose moods they knew something. 

Whenever the practical psychology of love becomes a subject of 
scientific inquiry—as barren metaphysics now are—and learned pro- 
fessors are told off to note, lecture, and, if they will, experiment on 
its unexplored wonders and universal powers, it will come out that 


MYSTERY is at the bottom of it all. Nature teaches all manner of 
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beautiful duplicities to girls,—sinuous and subtle as the emblem of 
wisdom. It is strangely sweet, I think, to see a pretty girl, with 
downeast lashes and listening smile, communing enigmatically with 
her thoughts. With a slender wand she leads away the giant to her 
dungeon ; man’s imagination is her subject, and her wand is mystery. 
Wonderful girlish nature, in which the false and the true, the beau- 
tiful and the deadly, are always contending! The spell of thy power 
is mystery ; we follow a voice in the air; a beautiful apparition that 
speaks not ; the slaves of the unrevealed ; and so we are thine till the 
hour comes of thy broken talisman and subjugation. The serpent, 
the serpent! The poison and the healing; the guile and yet the 
wisdom ; the cruelty, sometimes, and the fascination! And when in 
the midst of this cold, proud, anguine empire comes “ the charmer,” 
though his pipe please not me, all is in an hour changed and disarmed 
by his ungainly music ; there is a gliding to his feet, a gazing, a wind- 
ing about his arms, and the creature is poisonless, docile, captive. 

“T did not think your news would be so bad as that,” said Shadwell, 
abruptly. 

“T did not know, sir,” said Sherlock. 

“Tt ¢s bad, I can tell you, and very bad. Now, the next thing he'll 
do, he'll begin with an attorney. I know what he’s about; he knows 
I understand him, and by this time he’s chuckling over it. Now just 
think—the whole thing—the scoundrel !” 

Carmel raised his lean pale face toward the stars that were 
beginning to blink in the deepening blue. 

“ You're not an astrologer ?” sneered Shadwell. 

* Astrologer? no. Oh dear! certainly no—only what you call a 
fatalist,” said Carmel, still looking up. 

“ A Mahomedan ?” and Carmel sighed very deeply, as he said, “I 
wish I were.” 

“ The paradise, perhaps,” scoffed Shadwell, angrily ; for Sherlock’s 
occasional inattention to his complaints, and even to his blasphemies, 
exasperated him. Other vices are indulgent to their like when re- 
peated in others. But with egotism it is different. No one is so 
hard on the selfishness of another as a selfish man. 

A quick shrinking glance Carmel shot on his companion. “Eh! 
eh!” he said, and then drew a long breath, and walked on in silence 
by his side, looking up at the stars as before. “He doesn’t mean it— 
he didn’t—he doesn’t,” he murmured. “ Mahomedans are too nearly 
Christians for me—nearer than the Church of Rome, I think.” 

Shadwell laughed a short laugh under his breath; a bad and joy- 
less laugh, it seemed. 

“A fatalist—yes, yes—that I am—a fatalist, as you say,” 
Carmel, answering nobody. 

“T’m with you so far. We'll not quarrel on religion, I think.” 
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“Yes; it’s quite plain. Ill show you the principle any day, sir, 
you choose to come to my room—I haven't time to finish it now—with 
algebraic proof, the exact sciences. A creed should rest on numbers, 
you know, not on imagination; fancy is the decorative faculty, but 
number is demonstration—and demonstration is fact—the whole thing 
is necessity. According to the doctrine of Chance, there is no chance. 
The whole of the stars up there; it’s all coercion, and yet it’s all 
chance, don’t you see? Chance is only limited rotation, you know; 
and the combinations of rotation itself are limited—and—and—don’t 
you see ?—it ends in coercion.” 

Carmel had come to a standstill, and, with his white countenance 
smiling upward on the stars, and his hand on his patron’s arm, was 
gabbling now with extreme volubility. 

“Ay, ay, I dare say! capital algebra, capital science, I’m quite 
sure,” answered Shadwell. “I don’t trouble my head about that; my 
creed is, dust to dust—so there’s an end of it. Come along.” 

“T suppose there’s some way out of it,” resumed Shadwell, on a 
sudden. He was thinking of his money troubles, not of his creed ; 
after an interval, “ Without a bullet this time—but what’s a fellow’s 
life worth ? Look at that bat flitting there—zigzag—tfree as air—lots 
of flies—snug nest—everything—unothing to trouble him. Lords of 
the creation, indeed—such rot !” 

Carmel’s large eyes followed the wavering flight of the bat; and he 
murmured, “Oh! that I had wings——” 

“ Like a bat ?” said Shadwell. 

“Good poetry, sir, here and there, in the psalms,” continued his 
companion. “Oh! that I had wings like a dove,” he repeated with a 
strange sigh and a smile. 

“ Or a demi-griflin—hang them!” said the master of Raby, again 
snarling at the mystic brutes that seemed to mock him, with an elaborate 
burlesque, whenever ruin came as near as it stood at present. They 
were by this time at the hall-door, and, pushing it open, Shadwell 
paused and said: 

“And, I say, you've done enough to-day. You must come down, 
you must, this evening, and read some Italian, or whatever it is; do 
you mind? They’ll be very glad to see you.” 

“Shall 1?” murmured Carmel, looking to the sky with a doubtful 
smile and one hand raised. 

“Of cowrse you shall; don’t I tell you you must? Yow’re tired ; 
mind you come,” he added with a nod, as he left him, and crossed the 
hall, thinking of something else; while Sherlock, with his peculiar 
pallid smile, stood at the foot of the stair, with the tips of his fingers 
to his lips, looking after him. 
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Cuapter III. 





THE BARONET SPEAKS. 


“On! shall 1?” repeated Carmel, with the same rapt smile and sigh, 
standing like a beatified spirit at the gate of Paradise, with its light 
upon his face. 

But as with sudden pain his features contracted and darkened. 
“Tut, tut, tut, Carmel! whither so fast? Not bad enough, eh? 
ha! ha! why, I’m all bwrnt—burnt. Scrivener, fiddler, fool! No, 
no; up to my crib, and draw forth my pitying angel, and scrape her 
into screams and sobs of consolation.” And with this idea, evidently 
tickled, he laughed oddly to himself, running up the stairs three at 
time. 

The gallery was dark, and only the dim sky of a moonless night 
faintly defined the outline of his open window as he entered his room. 
He was groping for a match; but desisted. 

“No,” he thought ; “ this is better—beautiful mezzotint, on which my 
eyes will paint images! while, let me see, let me see—can I find it? 
ay, here thou art! while thou dost wail and quiver in the dark—my 
spirit!” And, at the same time, he swept his bow across the strings 
of the violin which he had found, and in low, wild, tremulous notes, 
and standing with his shoulder against the window-case, and gazing 
out upon the blank, he made a dirge-like and wandering voluntary, 
which proceeded unbroken, though he sometimes sighed, and some- 
times talked to himself, and sometimes laughed a little. 

Tn the meantime, as Mark Shadwell approached the door to which 
he was walking dejectedly, his eye was suddenly caught by the post- 
bag on the oak table in the hall. 

The letters! the hated letters. ‘They never had a pleasant tale to 
tell. He emptied the bag on the table, and with a shock that suspended 
his breath, he saw at a glance a large square envelope, addressed i in 
the hand of Sir Roke Wycherly. 

Five years had passed since he saw that hand before—five years of 
mutability and death—through which they two had come alive, re- 
served for the events that were coming. 

“R. Wycherly” at the left-hand corner of the envelope identified 
the writer. But Shadwell needed not the proof. Love has its instinct 
of recognition, but fear a still subtler one. Shadwell feared this 
baronet, who was his remote cousin, his creditor, and who had, more- 
over, a fancied claim to a portion of that estate, every acre of which 
was needed to keep him from ruin. 

Mark Shadwell’s features grew paler as this envelope looked him in 
the face. A crisis of some sort was coming. Roke Wycherly would 
not have taken up his pen to write to a man whom he despised—as he 
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did every unsuccessful man—whom he had always rather disliked, and 
who, he knew, hated him—without some special business on hand. 
“ He is going to demand his arrears of interest, and to open an attack 
upon my title, and perhaps to hint at a compromise. A compromise! 
what compromise could there be which would not ruin Shadwell?” 
All the time that he was thus trifling with his own suspense, he would 
have taken another man by the throat for retaining his secret. He 
looked at the large red seal, and back again at the front of the address. 
The letters were thick, and the lines ran up at one end with an 
ominous scowling squint. 

“That letter means mischief,” he thought, and thrust it unopened 
into the bottom of his pocket, pinched hard between his finger and 
thumb, and he stood irresolute: he was thinking of reading it else- 
where, but he could wait no longer; and, glancing over his shoulder 
and around, like a man on the verge of a crime, he broke the seal and 
read Roke Wycherly’s letter. It ran thus: 


“Dear Marx,—Look on to the foot of this note, and then say, can 
you believe your eyes? Yet itis I, indeed! I wish to see you, and 
am myself so much abroad, so little, therefore, likely to meet you 
in town, or elsewhere in England, casually, that I must ask you to 
permit me to make a certainty of it by looking in upon you at Raby. 
May I? I shall be running northward, in two or three days, to Scar- 
brook. My wish would be to pull up at your door as I pass. It is 
very impertinent, I know, to say so, particularly to ask admission at 
so short a notice, when fifty things may make it inconvenient or 
impracticable. See how I approach you! Pray stand on no ceremony 
with me. If you can’t see me this time, I shall know you really can’t. 
If you can, can you manage also a corner for my man? I have been 
a little of an invalid—though, understand, not a troublesome one—for 
now upwards of a year. Drop me a line to this place, and pray 
remember me particularly to my kinswoman, Amy, and my best 
respects to my other kinswoman, your daughter, whose acquaintance I 
hope to make. Again, pray requite me as little ceremony as I use, 
and believe me, dear Mark, yours ever, 


“____’s Hotel, London. “Roxe WycHERLY.” 


Shadwell’s hungry eye devoured all this with a rapid glance. He 
read it again. “There is absolutely nothing in it, but that he wants 
‘tocome here. Does he? It’s not for my good, then, that’s clear ; what 
can it be for? To see the place, to sneak, and pick up information 
about the property ? It isn’t that—no, it isn’t that—what could he 
ask? what could he learn? No! it isn’t.” 

Shadwell had read this letter with his broad felt hat overshadowing 
his still handsome face. It engaged him so thoroughly that he forgot 
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the other letters lying on the table, and, crossing the hall in deep 
thought, or rather abstraction, he walked out into the darkness and 
solitude to ruminate undisturbed, for this enigma troubled him. 

As he loitered with downcast looks under the broad front of the old 
house, he was startled from his reverie by the ugly wailings of 
Carmel’s fiddle from the turret-window. 

“That's you, Sherlock! Hollo! Stop your caterwauling, will you ? 
Well, do you hear me ?” 

“T do,” said the gentle voice of Carmel, from above. 

“ Well, he’s coming ; I'm going to write for him. He'll be here in 
a day or two; I'll write to ask him—and—lI don’t know what it’s for,” 
he added, a little inconsistently. 

“Sir Roke Wycherly—aha—I thought,” said the rvacle from 
above. 

“ Ay, Roke Wycherly, who else ?” echoed Shadwell. 

“Ohno! Oh dear, no! True—no one—ah! ha-ha!” said:Carmel, 
with something between a shudder and a laugh. “Ho dear! can’t 
you keep him off?” 

“Keep him off! why the devil should I? Im not afraid of him, I 
suppose,” said Shadwell, fiercely. 

“Oh no! oh no! of course; but I am; I’m afraid. I wish, sir, 
you could keep him off, you know.” 

“Why, it’s J who am bringing him here! Keep himoff? D—n 
him!” snarled Shadwell’s voice, defiantly. 

“Bringing him? Oh yes! Bringing him here—yes, sir. I'm 
afraid. It’s a very dark night. It’s his shadow. I wish I could 
keep him off—tut, tut !—is not there plague enough ?” 

And speaking these words, I suppose in a reverie, he drew his bow 
across the strings again, and produced a new discord. 

“ Well you stop that d d noise ?” cried Shadwell, sternly. “ Not 
that you would not make a very pretty Antigone,” he added, changing 
his tone to a sneer. “ Light your candle, will you? Im going up: 
and get out the paper about that cursed mortgage, do, and I'll just 
look at it, as far as you've got.” 

“ Pardon—pardon—I wasn’t thinking; light, to be sure, sir! I 
beg your pardon—light, to be sure, sir. It is dark—awfully dark ! 
If I were a fanciful man, I’d say this violin made it darker, and the 
news darkest of all. Wings, wings, sir, and moral shadows !” 

Shadwell, you may be sure, did not wait to hear these sage reflec- 
tions out, and, as he ascended the door-steps, the glimmer of a match 
from Carmel Sherlock’s window showed that he was lighting his 
candle. 
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Cuapter IV. 
MARK SHADWELL’S ANSWER. 


So Mark Shadwell mounted the stairs of Raby Hall in the dark, 
and at the end of the lonely gallery entered the turret room, 
where Carmel Sherlock awaited him standing, with a solitary candle 
lighted. 

“By Jove!” murmured the master of Raby with his accustomed 
sneer, when he stepped in and looked round him. He always forgot 
when he had been a few weeks without visiting it how odd the little 
room was—a segment of the wall circular, the rest polyhedric and 
crooked. ‘“ What a perverse little closet!” one would have exclaimed. 
And stranger still were the furniture and decorations. Near the 
window stood a high, slender lock-up desk, on four slim legs, and 
with shelves beneath laden with a litter of papers and ledgers. Carmel 
kept the accounts of the estate, and many cross accounts, and scores of 
interest, and other complicated debit and credit entries, and did his 
work standing before the tall desk. Over the tiny fireplace hung an 
ancient steel crossbow and four tobacco pipes of various fashions, long 
and short; an unframed small Madonna, antique and precious, picked 
up in an old lumber-room of an out-of-the-way London tavern, for 
such a trifle as he could afford, and which he almost adored, in which 
he saw resemblances, and recognised, he fancied, a master hand. 
There were shelves of books, too, not half a dozen modern ones among 
them, and those of that “ philosophic” school which bears no amity to 
revelation. Coverless folios, yellow vellum-backed quartos, and some 
diminutive black letter and others, dark and warped by time, and 
looking like great burnt squares of gingerbread. Against the wall, 
too, hung his beloved fiddle, and a variety of other queer decorations, 
so that one could understand Shadwell’s reflection, “It’s like nothing 
but a corner of a madman’s brain.” 

“ Light that other candle, will you? and give me all the light you 
can, and let me have a sheet of paper, and—ay, there are pens and 
ink.” 

At the desk Shadwell wrote standing : 


“Dear Roxe,—Your friendly note charms me. I shall expect 
you. Any day you like best will equally answer us. We can’t make 
you as comfortable as we could wish ; but roughing it in a poor man’s 
country house you will make excuse. I write so briefly lest I should 
lose a post. We have some pretty good trout-fishing here. Our 
shooting decidedly bad—unless you care for killing rabbits. On 
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the whole, I can’t deny the place is rather slow ; but you'll forgive it, 
and believe me, 
“Ever yours sincerely, 
“MM. SHADWELL. 


“PS. What you say of your health distresses me. But, boasting 
little else, the air of Raby at least is excellent, and really does 
wonders for some people.” 


“Oh! d——n the fiddle!” exclaimed Shadwell, interrupted by the 
renewed minstrelsy of Carmel, who, startled with bow suspended in 
his fingers, gazed with a pained alarm on his patron. 

“ Fiddle—fiddle! he said fiddle !” murmured Carmel, in sad and 
gentle accents; for it was a foible of his to fancy everything he 
possessed a chef dcewvre or a miracle. 

“So he did,” repeated Shadwell, with a sharp nod. 

“A—yes; but this is—a—yes, do but look at it—this is a Stra- 
duarius. I was lucky, sir—amazing—ha! yes. I paid only twenty- 
four shillings for it!” 

Shadwell sealed his envelope, and offered no comment. 

“ And it is worth three hundred guineas, sir,” continued he, almost 
whispering the estimate to his beloved violin. 

“T wish you'd sell it,’ said Shadwell, drily, for he hated its music ; 
“and if you can get half what you gave, I advise you. Come, let me 
see what you have done.” 

“Sell it? So I will—ay, sir, when its turn of servitude is done. 
I shan’t want it after a few weeks. There isa secret about those 
violins—Prometheus ; the Statue of Memnon. If the history of Saul 
and David be as true as that of George the Third, there was a 
Straduarius who made harps then—harps. Spirit is vibration, and 
vibration is music. I have thought upon that, sir. I can explain——” 

“Thank you, I’d rather have the balance of the mortgage account,” 
replied Shadwell. 

“Oh !—ah !—to be sure, sir, I beg pardon—not quite made out, 
though. Roke Wycherly—Sir Roke. Coming! ‘Tut! tut! tut! 
Ay—well, yes—such dreams! And potential letters, too. Would 
you like the window shut, sir ?” 

As he spoke he was selecting and getting together the notes 
required by Mark Shadwell. 

“My father died of fever at Easterbroke; my poor mother at 
Rochester, her heart, and my dear sister at Wyden—all great losses— 

dreadful, sir, dreadful—one at Christmas, that’s yule—the next on 
Easter Monday, and the last on the Royal Oak day, we used to call 
it—the anniversary, you know, and the villain who robbed me was 
Robert Eyre Yardley. Where I was knocked down by the cab, and my 
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rib broken, was Regent Street, and there are no end—no end of them. 
So I have reason to hate those letters E, Y, and R; and they are 
doubled in his name, and the rest—ay, here’s the account deducted— 
Sandford’s—and the rest are, O, K, W, C, H, L—and they are your 
unlucky letters, sir. I'll show you.” 

“ Much obliged—some other time,” said Shadwell, drily, taking the 
papers. “ Will you tell Jack Linton to run down to the town and 
post this letter ?” 

“Ha! this is it—ay, ay—my God! won’t you think, sir?” said 
Carmel, throwing back his long black hair, and fixing his eyes with a 
stare of pain and fear on Shadwell. 

“‘ We'll post the letter, and think after,” said he. 

“'R— Rachel, that’s another —the worst, perhaps,” whispered 
Carmel, clasping his hands as he left the room dejectedly. 

“That fellow’s cracked—he ¢s mad,” muttered Shadwell, looking 
after him. If he had been in better spirits he would have laughed ; as 
it was he contented himself with a hope that Carmel’s figures were 
right. And Carmel, much troubled, re-entered the room. 

He passed his hand through his hair, and groaned as he came 
behind Mark Shadwell’s chair softly, and laid his hand on the back 
of it, saying : 

“T think, sir, if you knew all—such dreams! He came into my 
room at dead of night, like a great cock—ha, ha! you will laugh, you 
will—with a bloody comb—head, eyes, neck, all bloody, sir, taller 
than the door, and crowed. I knew it was he—such a crow, it pierced 
my brains, sir. I knew it was he, though I never saw him.” 

“He’s not a bit like a cock, though—a coxcomb, perhaps. So do 
shut up your poultry, and help me to understand this.” 

While Mark Shadwell in Carmel’s room was busy over these 
accounts, in the drawing-room sat quite alone a very pretty woman— 
though no longer young, still girlish—with the transparent and 
delicate tints of an invalid in her oval face, large eyes and long lashes, 
and such a pretty mouth! Though the face was very sad just now, 
you could not help feeling how brightly it might smile. Pensively 
she lay back in her low-armed chair; her thin pretty hands lay 
extended beside her, and her head a little on one side, with that 
peculiar dejection which strikes us so plaintively in pictures of mediaeval 
martyrs. Her hair, brown and wavy, was seen under that pretty 
little lace coiffure, with a dark-blue ribbon running through it, which 
reminded one of the old mob cap. 

Pearly-tinted, slender, pensive, there was yet in that fragile creature 
an air of youth quite wonderful in the mother of a girl now just 
eighteen. 

This girlish, fragile, pretty matron was Mark Shadwell’s wife—the 
still young mother of that pretty Rachel, their only child. Well 
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might she be sad, thinking of the hope and love she had given in 
vain. It was one of those mysterious passions exacted by fate, never 
to be requited. Nineteen years ago, just two and thirty, in the prime 
of manly beauty, he seemed to her in all things a hero. His love was 
a beautiful but false adoration—so eloquent, so passionate, so graceful. 
Where was it now? Long burnt out, cold ashes, years ago—gone 
before their first child was born. What so terrible as this fatal 
fidelity of a neglected love ? Wrongs will not murder it, nor desertion 
starve it. Wildly it prays to be changed to loathing—entreats that it 
may die, and curses itself for loving still. 

As Amy Shadwell leaned back in her chair, her look was lowered to 
the ground beyond her tiny feet, and on her face that strange look of 
pain along with that light or smile, I know not which it is, that we 
have seen so often on the faces of the youthful dead. 

Her thoughts were now wandering to Rachel and her governess. 

“My darling, it is well for her—a gentle and loving person— 
affectionate and playful—Agnes Marlyn. She would be good to her 
if I were gone. She loves me, I hope. But this ¢riste place! Will 
she stay—will she stay long ?” 

Just now the door silently opened, and Agnes Marlyn, like an evoked 
spirit, stood on the threshold with some flowers in her hand, doubtfully, 
and it seemed as if from within that old oak door-case, as from a 
stained window, a flood of wonderfully rich tints entered the room. 

Pretty Mrs. Shadwell looked up and smiled. 

“Come, dear—come, you dear kind Agnes; and flowers, too! You 
always think of me, you good creature !” 

Agnes heard this greeting with a beautiful dimpling smile, standing 
under the shadow of the doorway, and, it seemed, with a blush of grati- 
fication, and her long lashes were lowered over those dark, soft, clouded 
eyes, so impossible to describe. And closing the door, with the ends 
of her fingers, she approached the table with her flowers, gently. 


Cuaprer VY. 


AGNES MARLYN. 


“Prerry FLowERS! Ah yes! and so sweet!” said Amy Shadwell, 
with a smile. “Charming! a thousand thanks, kind creature!” and 
she touched Agnes Marlyn’s pretty hand caressingly as she placed 
them in the little glass that stood beside her. 

Agnes answered only with the same smile, looking all the time 
down upon the flowers which she was adjusting. 

“ And where have you and Rachel been? Weren’t you late?” asked 
pale Mrs. Shadwell, but with her gentle smile. 

“Late? oh! very late, Mrs. Shadwell. Iam so sorry. My watch, 
I think, went quite wrong. I was so afraid you would have been 
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anxious and vexed, only you are so good. We were at Hazelden, so 
far away in the park, and the sun was nearly setting when we came to 
. that pretty ruin, Wynderfel—is not that the name ? and so we came so 
fast—so fast—and were late, notwithstanding ; and I am so sorry.” 

Miss Agnes Marlyn spoke in a particularly sweet low voice, with 
a slight foreign accent, and a little slowly; altogether the singularity 
was very pretty. But although she had passed many years of her life 
at a French school, which she had left only a few months ago to come 
to Raby, she seldom spoke a French idiom, and then I think it sounded 
interesting. 

“And where is my other truant? You're not tired, I hope?” asked 
Mrs. Shadwell. 

“Rachel? Oh! Rachel’s in her room, coming immediately. I don’t 
think she was; she said she wasn’t tired,” said Agnes. 

“ And you ?” 

“T?—oh! never tired of the beautiful country—never tired walking. 
To wander always among the trees, to feel the blowing air and the 
grass and flowers—so charming under the foot—is my paradise, I 
think,” said Miss Agnes Marlyn, in her low sweet tones, looking with 
a happy flush as if she could see her beloved woodlands, flowers and 
dingles, through and beyond the oak panels. 

“But I'm afraid you find it very dull, my poor Agnes—your 
pension, your companions, the pretty French town and gardens——” 

“Ah, madame, never was I so happy! The lonely country to me 
is sweetest. I never have cared for noise and gaiety. I have lost my 
father and my dear mamma early, when I ,was still a little girl, as 
you know. I never was anywhere so happy since then, because I 
never was with one so kind—never with any one I so much loved as 
you; but—pardon, madame—I am, I have been, too audacious—I have 
for a moment forgotten myself.” 

“Forgotten your foolish shyness — that’s what I say,” replied 
Mrs. Shadwell, smiling on the affectionate and grateful girl. “Yes, 
Agnes, you must trust i in me more than you have done. I think you 
like me; I know I like you. I should like to make you another dear 
child of mine.” 

The beautiful girl rose up with a flush of subdued rapture, her 
arms extended in a glad surprise; and with a smile of welcome the 
pretty and fragile mistress of Raby also rose, and, in the effusion of 
the moment, gently folded her young dependant in her arms. 

Beautiful Agnes Marlyn! Lithe, tall, ineffably graceful! With a 
kind of sigh she gave herself to that embrace, and lay in it a second or 
so longer than she need, perhaps. 

In fairy lore we read of wondrous transmutations and disguises. 
How evil spirits have come in the fairest and saddest forms; how fell 
and shrewd-eyed witches have waited in forest glades by night, in 
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shapes of the loveliest nymphs. So, for a dream-like moment, one 
might see, under the wondrous beauty of the girl, in that spell of 
momentary joy, a face that was apathetic and wicked. 

Amy Shadwell did not see it. As the girl drew gratefully back, 
with downcast look, there was nothing in that sensitive and splendid 
beauty but the light of a tremulous happiness. 

“Oh! madame—Mrs. Shadwell—I cannot say—how can I ?—half 
what gratitude I feel for all your goodness. I hope I may please you, 
and do my duty by your dear child, as I pray I may. My fate has 
been so solitary, even among many companions; no one to care for 
me—no one ever to love me. Contempt follows poverty like its shadow : 
amidst seeming equality, I was despised; amidst a crowd, I was 
alone.” 

Miss Agnes Marlyn here hastily brushed her handkerchief to her 
beautiful eyes, and Mrs. Shadwell again spoke words of consolation ; 
and again the young lady’s gratitude was eloquent. 

“Do I not hear the piano? I think Rachel is playing. Shall I go, 
madame? it is her hour for practising.” 

So, kindly, Agnes Marlyn was dismissed. 

As she passed through the hall, Agnes paused at the table where 
the letters lay, about a dozen, littered together, as Mark Shadwell left 
them. She glanced over her shoulder, and listened for a moment ; 
many doors opened on the hall—and, all being still, she ran her finger- 
tips rapidly among them, and turned them over and about. There 
was one addressed to her, written in a constrained, it might be a 
disguised, hand. Quickly, with a handsome smile—a smile a. little 
cruel—she hid it away in her breast. Again she glanced and listened, 
and then witha rapid eye examined the others. There was not another 
that interested her. And in a moment more she entered the room 
where Rachel was at the piano. 

Ten minutes later Mark Shadwell passed the same table, dnd sud- 
denly recollected the letters. There were two for his wife, one for 
Rachel, and—wasn’t there ?—there certainly was one addressed to Miss 
Agnes Marlyn, in a peculiar hand, and with the London post-mark. 
Where was that letter? It had, somehow, a little interested Mark 
Shadwell; although that interest had been instantaneously suspended 
by the sight of Roke Wycherly’s note. 

Mark Shadwell now, in his turn, looked sharply round. Who had 
been meddling? Well—time enough. Meanwhile he would see his 
wife, and let her have hers. 

He had been a man of fashion in his day, and, though the vase was 
broken, “the scent of the roses” hung round it still. There were 
handsome features, though the light of youth was gone, and a dis- 
tinguished air; and poor little Mrs. Shadwell still believed that his 
beauty and fascinations were unrivalled. 
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He had been a man of fashion, and something more—a rake, a 
gamester, a prodigal. There were worse men, I dare say, but he was 
bad enough. 

She smiled her timid welcome as he entered now. He did not 
choose to see it. Is any pleading sadder than an unanswered smile ? 

“Two letters,” said he, drily. “If they’re half as pleasant as mine, 
they'll help to make your evening agreeable.” 

“One is from old Mrs. Danvers, and the other from my cousin, 
Sophy Mordaunt,” said Amy, as she glanced on the envelopes. 

“Oh, indeed! then no doubt they'll turn out quite as amusing as I 
expected. I’ve had a very charming one, also—and from a particularly 
charming person.” 

And having sneered thus far, in his dreary way, he paused, and 
said: “Guess who—there, you may as well give it up—you never 
could—it is your old admirer, and my old creditor, Roke Wycherly. 
He tells me he has been sufiering—no doubt miserably, with twenty 
thousand a year, and all Europe, of every pleasure in which, poor 
devil, he avails himself in turn—suffering most cruelly—ha, ha!— 
and he’s coming here; no doubt because we are so entertaining, and 
so fond of him—and the shooting so good—and he likes rabbits so 
much—and. Ppon my life, if these aren’t his reasons, I can’t jump 
at any other—only I’m quite sure he means me no good, and I think 
he can do me a mischief, which he probably intends; and, therefore, 
we must make him as welcome and as comfortable as we can, and, no 
doubt, he’ll pass a charming week. And pray tell the people to get his 
room ready ; and his man is coming.” 

“ How soon, dear, does he come?” she asked, with a rather dismal 
look. 

“T suppose in a week, or a fortnight—perhaps the day after to- 
morrow ; I dare say he does not know himself—whenever he likes, in 
fact—-and that’s my news.” 

And, with these words, he turned and left the room. 


Cuaprer VI. 
SOME MUSIC. 


He walked into the room in which Rachel was playing, her governess 
sitting by her in the attitude of one reading the music over her 
shoulder, but with a look that passed through the page far away, and 
was dark and dreamy. Hearing the step, they both looked round. 

“Pray, go on—I've come to listen. I don’t interrupt, Miss Marlyn, 
T hope ?” 

“Oh, no, Mr. Shadwell, certainly not!” said Miss Agnes Marlyn, 
smiling and embarrassed, and in her low tones. 
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“Tm very glad. I like music and young people, and should be 
sorry to be turned*out. Go on, Rachel.” 

So the music proceeded; and Mark Shadwell, throwing himself 
carelessly on a sofa, looked on Miss Marlyn with a secret interest. 
Though she;seemed to be looking altogether on the music, and he 
could see but the upcurled edge of her long eyelash, she felt his gaze, 
and was secretly flattered, perhaps amused. 

“That'll .do, Rachel, for a moment,” said he, after a time. “The 
piano’s very well, but, Miss Marlyn, don’t you smg? I’m sure you 
do—I can’t be mistaken—the formation of the throat—you need not 
look down, I assure you it’s very beautiful; but I can’t be mistaken. 
Do sing a little—sola, duet, anything you like—pray do.” 

“Very happy, sir,” said she, with a modest awe. “But I had 
only a very few lessons when I left La Perriere, and I—I hardly dare 
sing before you.” 

Sing, however,”on a little encouragement, she did, very prettily, a 
little French song ; and Mr. Shadwell applauded with both hands, and 
thanked her, and ‘said : 

“Quite a charming voice! I had no idea—or, rather, I had an 
idea, and a very correct one, as it turns out; but I never heard you 
sing a note before. How strange! such a voice! and yet, to say 
nothing of us, you can deny yourself, and live in silence! Candles 
under bushels—I’ve no patience with that cruel sort of modesty— 
cruel nightingale! And, by Jove, what « blessing music is! I don’t 
mean, of course, that noisy, formal, heartless business, that young 
ladies sit down to at the piano, but music—be it art or nature—the 
thing that stirs our feelings. Ido assure you, King Saul was never 
so much under the shadow of his demon as I was when I came in 
here ; and David’s harp was nothing to that song. I do assure you, 
quite seriously, I am very much obliged.” 

Now there really was some savour of truth in this—Mark Shadwell 
did feel more cheerful ; but I don’t know that it was all the music, or 
very much, although he liked dropping in there and listening. 

“You came to us in April, wasn’t it, Miss Marlyn?” he asked. 
“You've been our guest six months; and my wife says you'll be sure 
to grow tired of us before long. She hopes not, you know, and so do 
I; but I’m afraid it is a slow place—isn’t it, rather?” and he laughed 
in his sardonic way once more. 

“T told Mrs. Shadwell to-night, what is really true,” said Miss 
Marlyn, gravely, “how much I like the quiet of this place, sir; I do, 
indeed.” 

“ Well, I'm sure I’m very glad ; it’s more than I do,” he replied, 
peevishly. 

“Oh, dear, that is nine o'clock!” exclaimed Agnes Marlyn, as the 
clock in the hall struck the hour, and glancing at her watch for con- 
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firmation. “Yes, indeed! Rachel, dear, we must go. Your mamma 
will expect us in her room; and the books are in the school-room. 
Good night, Mr. Shadwell.” 

“ Good night—good night,” said he. “Oh, by-the-bye, I forgot— 
there’s a letter—just one word—Rachel, you can run and get those 
books ; don’t be a minute.” And Rachel, accustomed to obey, did as 
she was bid. “ You know, you do think this place nearly intolerable. 
It must be insufferably dull.” 

“T have told you the truth, sir,” said Miss Marlyn, with just the 
least indication of being offended. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Shadwell, in an under key. 

“Tt is very well, sir, for the great or the wealthy to enjoy the 
world ; but for such as I, what can it give? The same routine—the 
same solitude—and a thousand mortifications. If I did not like this 
place very dearly, I need not stay. I have told you the truth.” And 
saying this, those clouded eyes of hers dropped to the — and 
Mark Shadwell thought her colour was a little heightened. 

He looked on her for a moment with a sombre sort of puzzle. 

“ And,” he said, resuming, “there was a letter addressed to you— 
it came by this evening’s post; I laid it down in the hall with the 
rest, and, by Jove, I can’t find it.” 

He was looking still very steadily at her as he said this. 

“ Oh, thanks !—I ¢ook it,” said she, raising her eyes and looking full 
on him. 

“Ho! I had no idea,” he said, fibbing, with an air of innocent 
surprise. “I’m so glad it’s safe.” 

“ Yes, it was from a very kind old friend. As I came into the hall, 
it and two others were on the ground, and I picked them up, and saw 
one addressed to me; I hope it was not wrong, but I took it. Iam 
very sorry—I ought to have asked first; but, indeed, Mr. Shadwell, I 
intended to have told you the moment I saw you, and most stupidly I 
forgot. Iam very sorry; pray forgive me—won’t you, sir ?” 

She was fibbing, too; but wasn’t it pleasant to be asked, in such 
low and sweet tones, to forgive so very beautiful a creature ? 

“Oh! to be sure—no harm—none in the world. You were quite 
right, perfectly ; I only wished to—to ¢e/l you ; but it was your own, and 
I hope it may turn out pleasanter than minedo. When I wasas young 
as you, I used to get some very pleasant letters indeed. You know 
quite well the sort of thing U mean—you all do ; and I think you are a 
bit of a rogue—you all ave.” He spoke in very low tones, and looking 
full upon her, and smiling, showed his set of small even teeth, thai 
looked a little ‘wicked, and seemed to like prolonging this little talk. 

“T never tell a lie, Mr. Shadwell,” said Miss Agnes Marlyn, with a 
proud humility, and downcast eyes. 

“More than J can say; more than any other girl can say, that is 
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not a literal saint. Are you? I hope not, I’m sure: they’re so disagree- 
able and censorious ; impossible to live in the house with them; but 
you must not be vexed, you know. We are good friends, Miss 
Marlyn, aren’t we ?” 

And he laid his fingers on her arm, which hung by her side, and 
they glided down her wrist to her hand, which he took. 

“ You'll shake hands ?—there now—we're friends, aren’t we ?” 

There was something almost tender in this friendliness, and Miss 
Marlyn, raising her beautiful eyes with a look of timid wonder, which 
seemed preparing for one of recoil, withdrew her hand, and said: 

“There was no quarrel, I hope, sir. I hope I have said nothing of 
disrespect ; I should be very sorry of it.” 

“No! nonsense; disrespect, indeed! what do you look so surprised 
at?” said he. 

“ T—I thought—you never spoke to me so much before at a time, 
Mr. Shadwell, and—I thought—we are all a little afraid, sir, of you; 
I thought you were proud, sir, and severe—and—pray do not be 
offended.” 

There was a kind of reproof in this Shadwell thought; he looked 
gloomily in her face, without quite understanding her, and then he 
laughed. 

“Proud and severe!” he repeated, reflectively, with an odd smile, 
like a man looking on his own miniature: “that’s not so bad. Well, 
perhaps I am; yes, I am—where I’m crossed, that is; ay, by Jove! 
proud and severe as the fiend himself. Come along, Rachel—what 
have you been about?” he called, raising his voice as he heard her 
step coming. “ Good night, child; good night, Miss Marlyn,” and he 
threw himself back on the sofa, with a gloomy countenance, and with- 
out a glance after either. 


Cuaprer VII. 
IN AMY SHADWELL’S ROOM. 


Wuen Rachel ran into her mamma’s room to bid her good night, she 
found her busy with old Dorothy Wyndle, the housekeeper. A guest 
of any importance at Raby was seldom heard of, and such an arrival 
produced a sensation. Here was a consultation as to where to place 
Sir Roke, which interested Rachel, whose curiosity was all alive. 

“ Hey! ma’am, it’s thirty-one years since he was here; my blue- 
eyed beauty, I called him then. He wasa very pretty boy, golden hair, 
dearie me! and those blue eyes, and his pretty pink cheeks ; nice slim 
little figure, a tidy-made little fellow. His poor mamma came here 
that time ; a nice creature she was, and I hear he grew up very tall at 
college. Him and Master Mark here, they used to ride out on their 
little rough ponies to see the hounds at cover, like yesterday, and 
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sometimes they'd quarrel a bit; nothin’ very bad, though. Shall I 
fill you out a cup o tea, ma’am ?” 

“ Thanks, Dolly,” said pretty Mrs. Shadwell, smiling. Old Dorothy's 
prattle amused her, as she leaned back in her cushioned chair. 

“They boxed one night, they did, poor little fellows, him and 
Master Mark, and I threatened I’d complain ; but they made it up—ha, 
ha, ha! Oh! he was noways spiteful, was Master Roke ; a nice little 
fellow !” “ 

“ How old was he then ?” asked Miss Rachel. 

“Well, dear, he wasn’t much; about eleven, or twelve, or thirteen, 
Td say, but it’s a good bit agone; it’s thirty odd years—thirty-five, I 
think. Thirty-five and thirteen. He'll be past forty now! Aye, 
dear, dear !” 

And she uttered these ejaculations in a prolonged note, which 
implied the wonder and regret of a discovery, and which a man might 
have conveyed by an equivalent whistle. 

“Ay, ay! it will be—forty—you're good at figures, Miss Rachel. 
Hey, dear! that’s too old for you, miss; ay, dear, it would not do! I 
was thinkin’, when I heard of him comin’, and he so pretty, it was, 
maybe, after Miss Rachel he’d be lookin’; but she’s very young, and 
forty—I don’t know! What do yow think, ma’am ?” 

“Why, Dolly, you foolish old thing! I believe he was in love with 
mamma, so he’s old enough to be my father. Have you no pleasanter 
plan for getting rid of me ?” 

Her mamma laughing, shook her head, and old Dolly said, 
generously : 

“Well, Miss Rachel, you know, it’s as you like, not as he, and you 
may like him well enough when you see him, who knows? and forty- 
six or fifty’s nothing. Hoo! tut! nothing at all, if you Anew.” 

And thus encouraged, Rachel threw back her pretty locks, and 
laughed heartily as she dropped into a chair. 

“And was he courting you, ma’am ?—was he really, now ?” inquired 
old Dolly. 

“T don’t know, Dolly, I'm sure; they said he was,” answered she, 
laughing again. 

“T shouldn't wonder—no, I shouldn’t; for I mind the first time I 
saw you, and I think you were the prettiest lass I ever set eyes on in 
all my days ever.” 

“Old Dolly is a partial witness, I’m afraid,” said the sickly lady, 
smiling prettily on her, and from her to her daughter. 

“No, she isn’t, mamma ; she’s an honest old thing, and if she said 
anything else it would be a wicked fib, for at this moment you're the 

very prettiest person I ever saw.” 


“My foolish little Rachel!” said her mamma, smiling very fondly 
on her. 
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“No! I’m your wise little woman ; you know I am; you always say 
I am, except when I praise you.” And with these words Rachel threw 
her arms about her mother’s neck, and kissed her again and again. 

“He’s a bachelor, ain’t he, ma'am ?” inquired Dolly Wyndle, recol- 
lecting on a sudden that she was imperfectly informed. 

** Yes; an old bachelor,” said she. 

“Not so old but he has lots o’ time to marry in,” said Dorothy, 
recurring, I suppose, to her origfnal plan. 

“It's quite true, Dolly; they marry at all ages: never too old,” 
laughed her mistress. 

“ Never! That's what I say, ma’am, isn’t it? and he’s awful rich, 
isn’t he ?” 

“There are much richer men ; but he’s very well.” 

“And will it all come to Master Mark if he dies without no 
children ?” asked she. 

“No, nothing; not a guinea.” 

“Well, that’s bad, it is. I wish he would take a fancy to Miss 
Rachel here: who knows ?” 

“Come, Dolly, we must not talk nonsense. He’s an old bachelor, 
an invalid, and has been very wild—I believe, wicked—in his youth, 
and I don’t believe would be likely to make a wife happy; and it 
would not do to talk that kind of folly: you mustn’t.” 

“Well, it 7s a pity, and she so handsome, shut up in this place—it’s 
awful lonesome, you know; and I was lookin’ at her, I was, t’other day, 
dancin’ so pretty, and the governess ; and, quoth I to myself, ‘ Well, 
an’ if a Lunnon lord was to see that, he couldn’t but fancy her.’” 

And up jumped Rachel, laughing. And the girl threw her arms 
round the neck of her laughing mamma, and, bidding her a fond good 
night, ran away to her bed-room. 

“A wild little creature, Dolly! Thank heaven, she’s so merry! 
What would this place be without her, I often think? Poor little 
thing! I sometimes pity her; and yet it is better, perhaps, she 
should never have known any but this melancholy place, seeing she 
must live in it,” said Mrs. Shadwell. 

“ Melancholy! Well, now, I don’t know. What's there so dull 
in't? It’s a fine place, ma’am—beautiful trees; and Hazelden !—it’s 
ten years, ye wouldn’t believe, since I saw Hazelden, though ’tisn’t a 
mile and half along the park—and Wynderfel! old walls they be, and 
them old graves there! I mind the last time I was there—ten years 
it is—ha! ha! ha! Dearie me! Wynderfel! I think it’s the 
darkest wood anywhere on English ground; goin’ down by the hollow 
there, I’m sure on’t. And them old walls with the ivy: that’s the 
spot, nigh hand, where old John Gildford saw the Evil One, wi’ horns 
on’s head, sitting on the pixies’ stone! Often I heard old John tell it 
when I was no longer than the leg o’ the table there; and a steady 
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man was John, and a godly ; ye don’t see men so gi’en to church and 
sermons now as John Gildford. Ye don’t mind old John,do ye? No, 
no! He was gone—oh! ay—long afore your time! Old master 
respected John Gildford very much, and gev him as good a coffin, 
a'most, as he got himself, when his turn came. Straight bed, ma’am, 
then, and narrow house, fits rich and poor—all’s one; sleep sound, 
without no turn nor start, when work’s done, till mornin’, in sure and 
certain hope——ye know, ma’am, what they put on the gravestones ; 
that’s what we're to look to. Parson Temple preaches beautiful on 
that ; he’s a good man,is Parson Temple. I like to see him comin’ to 
Raby, Ido; and I wish, ma’am (lowering her voice), master liked him 
better. I wish master took more after his mother; she was a godly 
woman, she was, poor little thing !—I wish he would, and a thought 
less after the poor old master. God forgi’e me! not any wrong I 
mean ; only neither on ‘em cared for such-like, nor minded church nor 
sermons—nothing, a’most; but good men—mind ye! I don’t mean 
nothin’ wrong—and I’m talkin’ ower much,” she wound up briskly, 
‘“‘and work to be done, like an old talkin’ fool, as I be !” 

And so the question of quarters and commissariat was once more 
entered on with her accustomed vigour and clearness by energetic old 
Dolly. 

Cuarter VIII. 


MISS MARLYN INQUIRES. 


Art the beginning of this chapter it was very late. The old clock at 
the stair-head of Raby had struck twelve some time ago. Agnes Marlyn 
had been sitting up in Rachel’s room, gossiping with her about many 
things, as young ladies will sit up together sometimes in a chatty 
mood ; still she was there, narrating French adventures and expe- 
riences, describing rural scenes and school vexations, happy hours and 
regrets, tyrants, and friends, oh! so dear, and all the story tinged 
with that sentiment, so sad and pure, which she knew how, with tones 
and looks, almost without the help of words, to shed, like a sunset 
light, over her little gossipings. 

She had now got up to bid her companion good night, for the 
twentieth time, yet she still hesitated for a moment. 

“So there is some one coming here—have you heard ?” asked Agnes, 
as she stood by the little dressing-table in Rachel’s room. 

“Yes, Sir Roke Wycherly,” answered the girl. 

“Sir Roke Wycherly !” repeated Miss Marlyn, slowly; “what a 
very odd name !” 

“Yes, an odd name,” answered Rachel, who was brushing her rich 
fair hair before the glass; “and, I fancy, an odd person, too.” 

“Ha, ha! there are so many odd persons in England,” said Agnes Mar- 
lyn. “Sir Roke Wycherly :—an old friend of your papa’s, I dare say ?” 

Q 2 
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“An old friend! yes, a cousin, They were at Eton together, 
mamma says, and he’s an invalid.” 

“A cousin ?” 

“Yes; some kind of cousin. I suppose, having been schoolfellows, 
he and papa are very fond of one another.” 

“T am sorry he’s coming,” said Miss Marlyn. 

“Why? What are you afraid of ?” said Rachel, gaily. “I think it 
a blessing—I really do: quite a mercy anyone coming ; although, I dare 
say, I shall be horribly afraid of him; but I’m very glad, for all that.” 

“T am sorry,” repeated Agnes Marlyn. 

“ And why ?” reiterated Rachel. 

“Why? I don’t know: that is, I do know.” 

“ Well?” said Rachel, looking over her shoulder, and expecting an 
explanation. 

Agnes laughed suddenly, paused, and then said, in her usual tone: 

“JT am sorry, and I'll tell youwhy. I like quiet; I love this so 
quiet place; I love you; I love your mamma; there is no one coming 
can make it happier.” 

“ And do you like papa?” asked Miss Rachel, a little abruptly. 

Agnes Marlyn looked at her rather oddly, and laughed again. The 
girl was looking at herself straight and frankly in the glass as she 
arranged her soft golden hair. 

“ Your papa! I am sure he is a good man, but I cannot say I like 
him, for I do not know him; and, to say truth, I think I am a little 
afraid of him—and so are you, are you not ?” 

“Tam afraid of him. I always was; and yet he never was cruel— 
no, of course, not cruel !—I mean, he never was harsh; he was never 
unkind to me,” said Rachel. 

“Nor ever kind,” said Agnes Marlyn, and laughed once more. 

“He’s’so clever !” said Rachel. 

“How do you know? He never speaks to you,” said Miss Marlyn. 

“Mamma says—that’s how I know—he was quite different when he 
was young: very gay.” 

“Gay, was he ?” 

“Gay spirits, I mean—a witty man—and very much admired ; 
but, you know, those wicked creditors—those people that are always 
teasing him about money—they have made him so gloomy: things 
they call mortgages. Horrid wickedness J call it, to torment a 
fellow-creature the way mamma says they worry papa!” said Miss 
Rachel, with spirit. 

“ Nine men out of ten have debts, dear,” said Miss Marlyn. “He 
ought to be happy: he loves you and your mamma very much.” 

Miss Rachel looked round from the glass upon her handsome 
companion. She saw nothing in her countenance but a listless 
melancholy. 
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“Yes, of course, he loves mamma very much, and that, I dare say, 
makes him suffer more, because he knows she must suffer with him.” 

“That is very generous,” said Agnes Marlyn. 

Again Rachel looked at her, but no sign of irony appearing, she 
turned again to her glass, and a little silence ensued. 

“But, my dear Rachel,” resumed Agnes Marlyn, “though he is 
so generous——” 

“T did not say he’s generous, though I dare say he is,” said 
Rachel ; “of course he is—too generous, or he would not be so much 
worried with debts as he is.” 

“Well, I mean so good, and all that; yet, I think he is a very 
stern man; and you must not be angry, but I am always afraid of 
him, and would rather not see him coming—would rather not meet 
him, and I never feel quite at ease while he is in the room.” 

Another pause followed. 

“And you are afraid, also,” added Miss Marlyn. 

“T said so—yes—but afraid is hardly the right word; it is more 
a strangeness. When I was a little thing, I was always told to be 
silent when he was in the room; as long as I can remember, he was 
always melancholy and——” 

“ Cross,” suggested Miss Marlyn. 

“Cross. No,” replied Rachel, whose pride was touched by this 
girl’s daring to criticise her papa so boldly; “he has a great deal to 
vex him, and—and—let us talk of something else.” 

“Well, Rachel, we are very happy here: I love this old place, so 
grand and forlorn, for I, too, am a melancholy person like your papa, 
more perhaps, and I love this solitary Raby better, I dare say, than 
he does; I love you, Rachel, as I said, and I love your mamma; I 
wonder does she love—no, not love like me !” 

There was inquiry in Miss Marlyn’s plaintive tone, but it was like 
the inquiry of a soliloquy, in low and dreamy notes, with her fine eyes 
lowered to the table, and her pretty hand to her chin. 

There came a little silence here. There were moments when 
Rachel felt oddly towards this young governess, a disposition to chal- 
lenge and snub her suddenly. Why should there be loving and liking 
so soon ? what, in seven months’ time, had she done for them, or they 
for her, that could found a serious sentiment of that kind? Was it 
a suspicion of a sham, with the impatience that accompanies it? She 
could not tell; only, having finished the arrangement of her hair, she 
leaned back in her chair, with her chin a little raised and her eyes 
nearly closed, and answered nothing. 

Miss Marlyn sighed softly, and looked full and sadly on her pupil, 
and said, as if she had divined what was in her mind: : 

“Tam, perhaps, a fool to talk of loving and liking.” 

“TI don’t expect you to like me much, or love me at all, on so shcrt 
an acquaintance,” said Rachel. 
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“Yes, that is true; you are all so good to me, I forget how short 
it is: it is gratitude that makes attachment in a day. I owe it all to 
you; you can owe zone to me—so it is.” 

Agnes Marlyn said this with a sad sort of sincerity, that touched 
the girl, who opened her blue eyes, and placed her hand kindly on 
that of her governess. 

“What can put such things in your head ?—you are not to talk 
so,” said Rachel, repentant. 

“ And I shall leave you soon—yes—yes, dear, not voluntarily, but 
it must be; you cannot long need a governess, in effect—it is almost 
time I should go.” 

“ But I must have some friend with me here always, mamma says, 
and she would prefer you to any other—she says so, and so should I, 
Pucelle,” answered Rachel; “therefore you are not to fancy that, 
because I have no sentiment, I don’t like people, for I like you—I do, 
indeed ; I like you very much.” 

“No sentiment! I fancied the same of myself once,” said Miss 
Marlyn, “but it needed only time and affliction to prove to me that 
I had—time will make a like discovery to you, dear Rachel.” 

“JT hope not, Pucelle;” she called Agnes by that name from a 


fancied resemblance to a pretty old print in her bed-room. ‘‘ Mamma 
says that all romantic people are unhappy.” 
“That is true,” said Miss Marlyn, with a sigh; ‘I am romantic; 


you are too young, dear Rachel, to understand the force of that word 
—I am unhappy—lI care not for money—I care not for the world.” 

“T like you the better for that, Pucelle,” said Rachel; “I hate to 
see people always making up sums, and counting their gains and 
losses; and, besides, the Bible says it’s wicked to love money, and I 
don’t know, really, why they do, or what they can want of all the 
money they are always wishing for.” 

And Rachel thought over these propositions; being very young 
and innocent of tradesmen’s bills, and, 1 dare say, it was one of her 
axioms that one’s house, and one’s meals, and all that sort of common- 
place, came by nature. 

“Yes, I have been a fool; I have lived too much from my heart, 
too little from my head. It is very necessary to be a little selfish. I 
will try; but, hélas! I know I shall not be able—so impetuous!—so 
foolish!” and, with these words, Miss Marlyn stamped her foot lightly 
on the ground, and pressed her shut hand to her brow. 

“ Aones, I think I’m like you, I’m sure I am,” said Rachel. “I 
know, at all events, I like you for that kind of feeling, and I hope 

you may never succeed in changing your character. Don’t try ; youll 
only injure it.” 

“ Ah! thank heaven, then, there is one person on earth who does 
understand me. Yes, Rachel, you do. Good night, dearest; it is 
very late.” And, with a kiss, she hurried from the room. 
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CHapter IX. 
MARK SHADWELL ENGAGES A SECRETARY. 


Beavutirut Agnes Martyn, with her candle in her hand, as she trod 
lightly along the passage towards her chamber, looking with one 
stealthy glance over her shoulder toward the door of her young com- 
panion, which she had just softly closed, might have furnished a 
painter with an image for some spirit of a bygone and guilty beauty, 
haunting those old galleries, and visiting the curtains of midnight 
sleepers to shape their dreams; for there was in her large dark eyes, 
and in the curve of her eyebrows, an evil care—something wild and 
dismal—as she glided alone along the gallery in slippered feet. 

Raby Hall is very old, as you know; the buttery and the spicery 
still bear their traditional namesthere. It was re-edified in Elizabeth’s 
time, and has been little altered since. It could hardly be said to be, 
now-a-days, inhabited at all. Mark Shadwell and his few retainers 
occupied their nook of warmth and life in this great and forlorn 
structure ; but the light of habitation was lost in the waste of general 
darkness, like the gleam of a homestead on a moor. Miss Marlyn’s 
weaknesses were not, however, of the superstitious kind. She might 
be walking amidst those desert places where evil spirits inhabit, but 
she did not care about such things. The fears of that beautiful girl, 
such as they were, were all of the earth, earthy ; therefore it was only 
with that kind of start which may occur at any time and anywhere 
that, on turning the corner of the gallery leading to her room, Miss 
Agnes Marlyn suddenly met Mr. Shadwell. 

There were not two steps between them as they met. He, like 
her, had his bed-room candle in his hand, and in his other he carried 
a dispatch-box, charged with those weary papers—the multitudinous 
children of his early follies, the inexorable tyrants of his matured 
years. John Bunyan’s Christian did not walk under a heavier load 
than that little dispatch-box. It bent Shadwell with his face to the 
earth—it half broke his heart. 

He stood before Miss Marlyn—now for a moment scarcely feeling 
it—with a surprised and haggard countenance, candle in hand, and 
stared at this timid beauty for some seconds before he spoke. 

“ By Jove, Miss Marlyn! I did not expect to see you again to-night. 
I'm afraid I startled you. It’s very odd.” 

Of course it was very odd. It was one o'clock, and Miss Marlyn 
and her pupil were usually in bed at about ten. But he could not 
be very angry, for he laughed ever so little, and Miss Agnes Marlyn 
said, in a contrite way that was very pretty: 

“T am so sorry, sir; I have been sitting up with Rachel much too 
late. We really quite forgot the time, and I am very sorry, Mr. 
Shadwell, and I hope you are ‘not displeased.” — 
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“ Displeased—TI?” said Mark Shadwell; “quite the contrary. 
There, you need not look puzzled, I’m quite serious—I’m glad I met 
you. What are you afraid of ?” 

“T’m not afraid, Mr. Shadwell.” 

“No, you're not such a fool.” He laid his dispatch-box on the 
window-sill beside him. “I said it was odd my meeting you, because 
it happened I was at that moment thinking of you, and very selfishly, 
too. May I go on?” 

“T’m so tired, sir; perhaps in the morning,” Miss Marlyn began, 
with a very low curtsey. 

He looked on her with a bold sort of admiration, as he might on a 
pretty picture. 

“T like that,” he said; “one of the old French curtsies, that our 
grandmothers used to make; a beautiful curtsey, by all the graces 
of Versailles. It ought to be made in brilliants, powder, and brocade ; 
one of the curtsies that have lingered in quaint old corners of France, 
where the vulgar sweep of the Revolution never rushed.” 

“Good night, Mr. Shadwell,” she said, dropping her eyes very 
gravely, and “ addressing herself” to pass him. 

“Pray not, fora moment. You need not reprove me; how do you 
know I deserve reproof?” said he, a little sharply. 

“ Reprove, sir? I merely wish to pass,” said Miss Agnes Marlyn, 
holding her head high, and looking straight before her, beautifully sulky. 

“So you shall; can’t you wait a moment? You seem to fancy ’'m 
a fool. I’m no such thing. I’m perfectly sober, perfectly serious ; 
and what I have to say, I fancy, you'll think not of the slightest con- 
sequence, though you may think it a bore. I want to know—you'll 
really do me an essential kindness if you will—will you consent to be 
my secretary ?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Shadwell, what you mean,” said the young 
lady, gravely. 

“ Literally what I say,” he replied, a little drily. ‘“ You need not 
be in such haste. Really, in this house there’s no sort of oddity in 
my venturing to say a few words on so dry a subject when we happen 
to meet just for a moment. I say in ¢his house, because it’s such a 
solitude that there is really no difference between one hour and 
another, no matter where one may be; and, therefore, I may as well 
say what I wish, here and now, as in precisely the same sort of 
solitude to-morrow morning.” 

Miss Marlyn looked haughtily over her shoulder—one would have 
fancied for succour, but no one appeared. 

“T have never practised the duties of secretary, sir,” she said. 

“ But you can write a good hand, and you can write a clever letter, 
and—I never pay compliments—I’m quite past that happy time of 
life. You'll find I’m a mere man of business—though a very in- 
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different one—and I assure ygu, Miss Marlyn, I make my request, odd 
as you may fancy it, with the most respectful seriousness, and I shall 
be very really obliged if you will be so kind as to grant it. Pray, a 
moment. I’ve considered it. Il tell you in a word how I am 
circumstanced. My daughter, as you see, though she’s clever, I 
believe, knows nothing. My poor wife—her state of health, you 
know—can’t be of the slightest assistance, and I am literally over- 
whelmed with letters. Carmel Sherlock—the queer fellow you've 
seen here—he’s a capital accountant, and knows how every tenant on 
the estate stands, and the park-book, and all that, but he could no 
more write a letter than he could make a watch; he has no brains, 
and there’s an end ; and upon my honour, if you won't give me a lift, 
Miss Marlyn, I don’t know what’s to become of me. I’m not jesting, 
very far from it, and I'll release you now, only begging of you not to 
refuse without at least considering ; and, if you have no objection, I 
should be so very much obliged if you could copy two or three letters 
for me—not very long ; and—but I see you'd rather put off saying till 
to-morrow; so I shan’t venture to delay you longer. Good-night, 
Miss Marlyn.” 

“ Good-night, sir.” 

He picked up his dispatch-box, and she glided away, light in hand, 
swiftly down the gallery, like the bleeding nun, whose figure must 
have been very pretty, and her action also, to have been mistaken by a 
lover for his Agnes. 

Mark Shadwell looking after her, held his candle, as it were, to 
light her down the corridor, forgetting that it was unnecessary. 

As she passed out of sight his handsome face gleamed into one of 
his satiric smiles, and his even row of teeth glittered strangely after 
her in the candle light. 

He shrugged. 

“ How exactly they are, one and all, made after the same pattern ! 
What pains they take to hook us first, and then they let us play our- 
selves! She mistakes me, though. A stoic—quite above that, d—n 
her!” This indefensible execration was pronounced, not angrily, but 
with a little laugh, and a shake of the head. 

And late as it was, Mr. Mark Shadwell whistled low a few bars of 
an old-fashioned air as he walked to his bed-room, where he set down 
his box with an angry crash on the table, and weary, bitter, and 
sullen, got into bed with a yawn and a groan; there awaiting the 
uncertain visit of slumber, as the sick man at the pool of Bethesda 
might the descent of the Angel. 








Monsieur Ferrand. 
A TALE OF ‘LA GRANDE ARMEE. 


Onz still, summer afternoon, thirty years ago, a small sloop was sailing 
slowly down the Seine from Rouen. She made but little progress in 
her course, for the air was as if asleep, and not a breath was stirring 
to fill the sails, or even to raise them as they drooped heavily against 
the spars. The white-sailed packet-boat glided lazily, therefore, down 
the stream, the curving, sun-lit ripples flashing from her bows, as from 
the bright breast of the snowy-winged swan. 

On board all was quiet: it seemed as though the drowsy beauty of 
the summer afternoon had cast a spell over the lively and talkative 
passengers. Even the mate’s cheery whistle had subsided into an 
occasional chirrup ; not a sound was to be heard, save an occasional 
creak from a spar, and the low, monotonous murmur of the river, as it 
rippled against its stone-bound banks. 

On the forecastle sat a group of Norman women—strong, cheerful- 
looking country people. They were returning from market, as was 
evidenced by the baskets which many of them carried on their arms, 
and which lay about the deck. Doubtless they had been with butter 
and eggs, and fresh fruit, and many other things, to the market held 
in the quaint old square at Rouen, where Joan of Arc looks down, 
from her stone pedestal, on the peaceful descendants of those for whom 
she fought and suffered. The market being ended, they had hurried 
on board the sloop,.now drifting down between the islands opposite 
Moulineau, and were far on their way home. 

Suddenly the sloop rounded a curve in the stream, which, for the 
last half-mile of her course, had obstructed the view of those on board ; 
and there appeared a long reach of glittering water which seemed to’ 
run to a point at the horizon. 

Just where the banks appeared to unite, stood a cluster of small 
houses, interspersed with trees, and above them a square church-tower 
rose dark against the sky. 

As the sloop came in view of the little town, the look-out man 
shouted in a sharp tone, ‘‘ La Bouille !” 

At these words, a sudden spirit of activity seemed to seize on the 
passengers. Those who were to disembark at the town began to 
collect their packages ; friends exchanged farewells, and dogs ran about 
barking. 

Of the group on the forecastle, only one had been fairly awake when 
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the bustle began. The others were dozing in various attitudes; and 
one of them, a good-looking young farmer, was fast asleep, with his 
head resting against the rail of the forecastle. 

Disturbed by the cry, first one, then another raised her head, and 
on seeing that the packet was nearing La Bouille, began to collect her 
panniers and packages. But the young farmer slept on soundly, with 
his face upturned to the sun’s warm rays. 

At length one of the group addressed a ruddy-faced woman, with 
snow-white cap and clacking wooden shoes, saying, 

“See, Madame Parcand! how soundly your nephew Jean sleeps! 
Unless you waken him, I think he will not only go on to Aixelles, 
where he intends to land, but to Havre.” 

“Oh, I want him to stay to night with us at La Bouille !” exclaimed 
Madame Parcand, “and I am determined he shall do so.” Saying 
this, she pulled her nephew by the arm, and called him by name. 
For some time, nothing could be extracted from the young man but a 
series of uncomfortable grunts; but at last he woke and sat up, 
rubbing his eyes. 

“For shame, Jean!” said Madame Parcand in an expostulating 
tone ; “see, 1 have made myself quite hot in trying to waken you. 
Here we are at La Bouille, and I want you to go home with me for 
the night, instead of going on to Aixelles.” 

“T’m afraid I can’t possibly stay, aunt,” replied the young farmer. 
“T have an appointment at Chambord early to-morrow morning, and 
I could not by any means get there in time from La Bouille.” 

“ An appointment invented for the occasion, Jean, I think !——” 

“Indeed I am speaking truly, aunt. Business must be attended to, 
and if a farmer ‘will not sometimes go to seek his customers, he may 
chance to find that they will not always come to seek him.” 

“ Well, Jean,” said Madame Parcand, “if you really can’t stay, I 
suppose I must give up the point. But I am very sorry for it; it is 
so long since we have seen you at La Bouille, besides, 1 wanted to 
make you acquainted with an old friend, Monsieur Ferrand, who lives 
on the estate of Monsieur Deschamps, just outside the town, and who 
is to spend the evening with us. You must often have heard of him 
from your father.” 

Now, Monsieur Ferrand had a great reputation in that little 
locality ; for it was well known that he had served in the grande 
armée, under the first Napoleon, and rumour told of many perils 
through which he had passed to a green old age. Thus, his name was 
not at all unfamiliar to Jean, who felt somewhat tempted to stay at La 
Bouille and see the old man. He wished also to see the Parcands in 
their vine-covered cottage on the hill : still, he did not like to miss his 
appointment; so he stood irresolute, swinging his stick to and fro. 
At last, with a brightened face, he exclaimed : 
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“T think M. Peltrac’s -cutter is to-start from La Bouille this 
evening for Havre, laden with timber. If he goes moderately late, and 
will land me at the pier opposite Aixelles, it will suit me very well ; 
and I can then spend part of the evening, at any rate, with you. I 
know he is on board this boat, and will go and look for him.” 

Now, amidst cheers and laughter, and much vociferation, the vessel 
was warped up to the side of a little quay, just in front of La Bouille, 
and a gangway was laid from the shore to the deck. Across it 
hastened men, women, and children—a motley crew, for the most part 
chattering so volubly, that the wonder was, who did all the listening. 

When they had nearly all reached the shore, the pigs seemed to 
think their turn was fairly come. A porker led the way across the 
gangway, more eagerly probably than he would have done had he 
known he was destined for sausages on the morrow. But Jean, who 
had not yet crossed, struck him on the nose with his stick, and sent 
him back with very little ceremony. He then went ashore, and found 
his aunt much perplexed how to carry home two great market- 
panniers, and a wide, shallow bowl of glazed earthenware which she 
had brought from Rouen for dairy purposes. Jean settled the matter 
by taking the panniers from her, and thus leaving her free to bestow 
her undivided care on the new purchase of which she was so 
proud. 

“Put, aunt,” said he, as they proceeded through the town, “I fear 
you had not a very good market this morning, your panniers are so 
heavy.” 

“ Mon ami,” replied the shrewd housewife, “at Rouen I buy as well 
as sell. To-day I have bought some new china, some knives, and a 
reaping-hook ; besides this nice milk-pan. Will Monsieur Peltrac 
take you this evening ?” 

“Yes, I am to be on the quay at half-past eight, and he will land 
me at Aixelles, so I shall be able to spend a few hours with you.” 

Their way led from the town along a winding path to the foot of 
the wooded hill behind it. There the path divided ; one half leading 
with a steep ascent up the hill; the other curving to the right, and 
following the windings of the Seine. 

Madame Parcand began boldly to climb the steeper path, but was 
soon obliged to stop and pant for breath. Having reached the summit 
of the ascent, they turned in at a little gate which led into an apple- 
orchard, bounded by a hedge lined with poplars. Through the 
orchard a path led to the garden and farmhouse; but ere the aunt 
and nephew reached the garden gate, they were met by a little black- 
eyed fellow, who rushed into his mother’s arms, and clamorously 
inquired what she had brought him from Rouen. Madame Parcand 
gave him a few sugar-plums of curious form, from one of the parcels in 
her panniers, with which he walked off towards the garden, stealing 
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glances from behind his mother’s gown at his half-remembered cousin, 
when he thought he was not observed. 

On entering the garden, they were met by Jean’s uncle, and by a 
tall old man, somewhat bowed with years, whom Jean at once 
recognised as the Monsieur Ferrand of whom he had so often heard. 
After greetings were over, Madame Parcand said, “ Monsieur Ferrand, 
I have often wished you to know my nephew. Unluckily, he can 
only spend part of the evening with us, as he must be at Chambord 
early to-morrow morning.” As the two men saluted each other with 
the accustomed ceremony of the French, she continued, “ Now, let us 
have some dinner, I am quite hungry, for a shopman kept me chaffer- 
ing so long about the great milk-pan, that I had but a very hurried 
meal before I left Rouen. Run to the kitchen fire, Jacques, and see 
whether the soup is yet ready.” 

In a very little while the party sat down to dinner in a room over- 
looking the garden and orchard, though the view from the window 
was somewhat checked by the profuse foliage of the overhanging vine. 
They had thin soup to begin with, and the meat that had been boiled 
in it; followed by several dishes, the names of which I shall not 
presume to attempt. But I know that there were beans, dressed in 
some marvellous manner peculiar to the French. Curds there were, 
also, for those that liked them; and Madame Parcand piqued herself 
upon her dairy produce, as well as on her cider, of which there was 
abundance, for everybody drinks cider in Normandy. 

After dinner, they all went out into the orchard, and sat under the 
great apple-tree, while the children raced, shouting, over the grass, 
vainly chasing the gorgeous dragon-flies that fluttered in all directions, 
and skimmed the surface of a dark pool under the hedge. 

Evening was now stealing on them, and a hot, shimmering haze 
hung over the distance, while a low murmur, like that in a shell, 
reminded them of the unseen river, whenever there was a pause in the 
children’s noisy glee. Presently out came the great turkey-cock from 
the farmyard, making direct for little Jacques, swelling itself out, and 
gobbling ina terrible way. Jacques retreated as it advanced, uncertain 
whether to laugh or to cry; but his brother Guillaume came craftily 
behind the turkey, and dealt him such a rap on the head with a stick, 
that the turkey, evidently thinking two against one was not fair play, 
beat a timely retreat. 

Monsieur Ferrand laughed, and said to Madame Parcand, “ What 
fine little fellows those boys of yours are growing! I think Jacques 
must be about the age that Monsieur Eugéne Deschamps was when he 
and I first became acquainted.” 

“How did you come to.meet him?” asked Madame Parcand. “I 
erty at all know how the friendship which now exists between you 

gan.” 
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“Oh! that’s a long story,” answered Monsieur Ferrand, “I should 
hardly think you would care for so lengthy a tale from an old soldier.” 

“Tndeed though, but I should, very much,” returned Madame 
Parcand, ‘and so would you, Jean, would not you ?” 

Jean replied that he should like it of all things; and Monsieur 
Ferrand at length said : 

“ Well, I shall be very happy to tell you. It was during the last 
war which our Emperor waged against Russia. Perhaps you may 
know that after we had taken and burnt Moscow, our army remained 
there some time, in the hope that peace would be concluded. When it 
became evident that this would not be the case, we commenced our 
retreat. Several French families, till recently resident in Moscow, 
came away with us, because they feared that the Russians would take 
merciless vengeance on them for the injuries they had received from 
our soldiers. 

“For some little time the retreat was fairly prosperous; not alto- 
gether pleasant, certainly, for food was scarce, and we were harassed 
by swarms of Cossacks, who cut off ail stragglers. The heavy chargers 
of our splendid cavalry regiments could not match in speed the lightly 
equipped ponies of the Cossacks, so that the army, and especially the 
baggage, was, in a sense, at the mercy of these pests. Nevertheless 
our hardships were as yet comparatively few, and the retreat went on 
for a time without any serious privations. 

“But this only lasted a few days. Then, suddenly, without any 
warning, came on the Russian winter, so terrible in its benumbing 
frost !—Death’s messenger to the grande armée. How well I remem- 
ber the first frosty evening, though nearly thirty years have since 
passed! Up to that day the weather had been dull, and not very 
chilly ; so that we hardy soldiers had not, till then, much suffered from 
the cold. My section, too, was unlucky; for that night we could not 
induce the bivouac fire to burn well. Indeed it is wonderful we were 
not all frozen to death. Only one of us felt any bad effects from it at 
the time. He had unluckily drenched one of his feet, by putting it 
into a ditch, in the course of our day’s march. About midnight he 
roused me from sound sleep, and declared he could get no rest, owing 
to his foot, and he was afraid something serious was the matter with 
it. In fact, the poor fellow was frost-bitten ! 

“ What became of him, you will ask? In truth I cannot tell; for 
next day there came on such a bitter wind and blinding snow-storm, 
that my regiment dispersed in it, and few, very few, of my comrades 
have I ever seen again. 

* Ah, how that snow fell! Not in showers, as it does here, for a few 
days in winter; but in storms, in whirlwinds, of which you who have 
never been away from /a belle France can form no idea, 

“In the middle of the storm, I, like many others, lost my way. As 
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I staggered along, bewildered and blinded, I came upon an overturned 
waggon. I thought I would take shelter for a while on the lee-side of 
it, and get breath to go on again. I therefore walked round to the 
further side, and there, to my astonishment, I found a little boy, about 
the age of Jacques, crouching under the high waggon-tilt, very cold, 
and as white asa sheet. I gave the poor little fellow some brandy 
from my flask, and chafed his chilled hands. He revived, and told me 
that his father and he were retiring from Moscow for fear of the 
Russians; but that the former had been carried off by the Cossacks, 
while he was trying to right the waggon, which had been upset in the 
snow. The Cossacks had not seen the child, for his father had sent 
him into a small wood hard by, to look for water, just before he was 
- taken prisoner. 

“ After the little fellow had told me this history, he put his hand 
into mine, and said in a child’s trustful way, ‘you will take care of me 
now till papa comes, will not you ?” 

“Just imagine my perplexity ! I could not for very shame leave the 
poor little soul to certain death, but I did not at all see what to do 
with him. For a moment, I was ready to grumble at the ill-fortune 
which had led me to the waggon. But the next instant I felt that 
there was very little hope that, in any case, I should ever see my own 
land again; and it seemed to me that I should die happier if I had 
endeavoured to give the boy a chance for his life. So I wrapped him 
in my blanket, and left him inside the tilt while I went to try to find 
out my way back to the road by which the main body of the army was 
moving. Just then there was a lull in the storm, and I distinguished 
the grey masses of our troops moving slowly along the plain at some 
distance. On this, I hurried back to the waggon, fearing lest the snow 
should come on again and hide the road from me. 

“Then, with my little charge beside me, I walked off towards it, 
dreadfully afraid lest the Cossacks should catch me, or that I should 
again lose my way. When we reached the line of march, I found 
myself in the midst of gloomy, disheartened men. I saw one of my 
own comrades in the crowd, and asked where the regiment was. He 
informed me that a great part of it had dispersed in the snow-storm, 
and that still more, of whom he was one, had fallen behind, unable to 
keep up. Thus only a mere handful of men remained with the 
colours, which were some distance in advance. I did not make any 
effort to overtake them, as the child could not walk fast, and to outstrip 
him was not to be thought of. Just then, he seemed to have revived 
to a wonderful extent, and marched along bravely, munching a bit of 
biscuit my comrade had good-naturedly given him. His naive remarks 
made us laugh, in spite of the general gloom; and when he insisted on 
blowing the bugler’s horn, from which he evoked a most discordant 
noise, @ burst of merriment ran through our sombre party. 
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“Evening was now closing in, and the snow was again falling 
slowly, and in large flakes. Just at this time we entered a pine wood, 
where some of the men were attempting to light bivouac fires. Among 
them I recognised a few of my own friends, seated round one which 
was as yet burning very slowly. We greeted one another with mutual 
satisfaction, and they begged me to remain with them, saying they 
had food, if the fire would but enable them to cook it. 

“ What did the food consist of? Horse-flesh, to be sure! a cut out 
of a staff officer’s thorough-bred grey. Oh! you may laugh, Monsieur 
Jean, but let me tell you there are times when horse-flesh is accounted 
a great dainty. I've toasted a bit of my shoe-sole before now, but I 
confess it was rather tough. Anyhow, horse-flesh was all we had that 
night, and if it were not done enough, why, that was the fault of the 
fire. Little Eugéne got plenty for his share—at first he did not like 
the look of his supper, but hunger overcame his scruples. Then we 
put him next the fire, and one and all curled ourselves round it, and 
tried to sleep, taking it in turn to keep watch. 

“arly next morning we continued our route. In passing through 
a wood a few miles beyond where we slept, I beheld a weird spectacle. 
About a dozen lancers of the guard had fallen asleep round their 
bivouac-fire without taking precautions to keep it alight. In the night 
the fire had gone out, and there lay the men, every one of them frozen 
to death. I made Eugéne turn away his head, that he might not see 
what we were passing ; but the sight will haunt me to my dying day. 

“Thus the retreat went on, each day colder and more wretched than 
the last; always the Cossacks hanging on our rear, picking up 
baggage, cutting off stragglers, and doing us more harm than all the 
enemy's regular troops. Eugéne and I had a very narrow escape of 
them one afternoon. It was near sun-down ; no snow was falling, and 
the air was keen and cold. No enemy was visible, and our troops were 
straggling somewhat loosely over our line of march. As for me, I had 
fallen almost entirely behind the column with which I was marching, 
for I was walking beside a tumbril, the driver of which had allowed 
Eugéne to mount behind him. Suddenly I heard one officer say to 
another, ‘ Look at those dark specks on the white field of snow—what 
are they? they move!’ The other took out his glass, and after using it 
some seconds, observed, ‘They look uncommonly like cavalry... . 
Yes, and they are cavalry too !—one, two, three, squadrons—and just 
look at that dark mass behind !’ 

“A message was immediately sent up to the column, saying, that 
a body of cavalry would be at our heels in a few minutes; and the 
party with which I was marching, pushed on to have the protection of 
the others. Before we could succeed in this endeavour, and were yet 
some distance in the rear, we saw a body of Cossacks come sweeping 
up towards us. We halted, and every man who could use his bayonet 
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rallied round the two officers. Careless of exact parade order, we 
formed into a sort of rough circle, wedged together shoulder to 
shoulder, the first rank with one knee on the ground, the rear rank at 
the charge, while those whose muskets were dry made ready. In the 
centre were the two officers, a few badly wounded men, and little 
Eugéne, who was astonished, rather than frightened, at the wild 
appearance of the advancing horsemen. 

“Not a sound could be heard as the Cossacks galloped up to our 
circle, except the deep thunder of horse-hoofs, and the voice of our 
senior officer, who called on us to be steady lest we should be ridden 
down. At first these wild horsemen seemed determined to charge us ; 
but when close to the bayonet points, they swerved right and left, and 
passed in a divided torrent round our circle, cutting us off from the 
main column. 

“Tn the rear of the latter we now heard firing begin, which showed 
us that the Cossacks had ventured to attack it. We were very sure 
they could not possibly break the main body of the division, but it was 
impossible not to think that the attack might prevent our comrades 
from sending us aid. This was very discouraging, but the mere fact 
of being closely surrounded by such a crew of barbarians was enough 
to make one’s heart sink. The Cossacks themselves seemed quite sure 
we should fall an easy prey to them in the end, and more than one of 
them was killed close to the bayonets, while taunting us with our 
extremity. 

“Thus, in dire need, we awaited what Providence should send us, 
when suddenly we observed a commotion among the Cossacks. Then 
came the soul-reviving shout of ‘ Vive [1Empereur!’ and as the 
Cossacks turned their bridles, some squadrons of lancers came charging 
up like a whirlwind. In front of them rode Murat. While at a con- 
siderable distance, his attention had been called to the cloud of 
Cossacks hovering in the horizon. Anxious to seize so favourable an 
opportunity of delivering a heavy stroke against them, he had drawn 
together such troops as were at hand, and charged fiercely without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

“ You may judge if we did not cheer him till our throats were 
hoarse. The story grows long, my friends, but I have not much more 
to tell. As our retreat lengthened, our privations became more severe. 
Many a time did I never taste food for twenty-four hours, and perhaps 
in the mean time I had to fight fasting. Cold and want, my friends ! 
these were what destroyed the Great Army. 

“ At length the retreat ended, and we crossed the Beresina. Eugéne 
and I were among the first to pass the frontier. A ragged scarecrow 
I was, too! very unlike the smart soldier who had marched to Moscow 
a few months before. 


“When the army was re-organised, I was promoted to the rank of 
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sergeant, and rejoined my old regiment, where, alas ! I found few of the 
old familiar faces. ‘Then I and some others were sent to France, to 
drill the young conscripts who were being sent out by thousands to 
join the army in Germany. Everywhere I was accompanied by 
Eugéne, who had borne the hardships of our retreat wonderfully well. 

“When I reached France, I obtained leave to take my little charge 
up to Paris, that I might deliver him to his aunt, the only relative 
whose name he remembered. The old lady lived in a great house in 
the Rue des Augustins. She was at dinner when we arrived, and was 
greatly surprised that a sergeant and little boy wanted to speak to her. 
She entered the room into which we had been shown, tall and upright, 
with a grand grey head, and a countenance like a queen’s. 

“ Then I told Eugéne’s story; and when I mentioned her brother’s 
name and the circumstances of his capture, adding that I feared we 
should never see him again, she sank into a chair, and her laced hand- 
kerchief was steeped in bitter tears. 

“ Then she called the boy to her, stroked his head, kissed him, and 
bade him come and live with her and be to her like a son. The pretty 
boy stood irresolute, and looked wistfully at me; on which I said 
‘Monsieur, I have now placed you in the bosom of your family, and 
my connection with you is for the present ended. Now that you have 
arrived here safely, you must mind madame and do whatever she tells 
you, for she is a great lady, and your best friend. I will still be your 
friend, all the same, if a poor soldier may take that title; I love you 
very much, my boy, and shall always be ready to do you any service in 
my power.’ 

“Then, before either of them could speak, I turned and went out at 
the door. That afternoon, I wandered about the streets of Paris for 
hours, feeling as if the sun had grown darker since I lost my little 
friend. 

“Both Eugéne and his aunt were much grieved at my quitting 
them so suddenly, and felt as if I must think them ungrateful. I did 
not think so—oh no ! but it seemed to me advisable for the child’s sake 
that I should go away at once. When inquiries were made for me, I 
was easily found; and, after that, I saw Eugéne every day till I 
rejoined the army. 

“After our emperor was sent to St. Helena, I felt weary of war, 
and sought leave to quit the service. This was granted, and a small 
pension was settled on me. Eugéne and his aunt were desirous of 
knowing where I should like to reside. I said I should like to spend 
the remainder of my days in my native place, La Bouille. On this, 
Eugéne told me his aunt had an estate near the town; and they 
prayed me to accompany him thither, and choose for myself a cottage 
in which I should live rent-free. So I settled on the estate of Monsieur 
Eugéne Deschamps, which was then his aunt’s; and when he is here, 
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I'see him constantly. I feel younger than I did when I first came here, 
worn and weak with toil and wounds. Here I hope to end my days, 
and to be buried under the great chestnut beside the church, there to 
rest peacefully till I rise, in humble confidence, in answer to my name 
at the last great Roll-Call.” 

Through masses of oak and sweet chestnut, the western sunlight 
fell like flame on the farm-house, as the old soldier concluded his story. 
Jean thanked him for it very heartily, and after some desultory and 
very pleasant: talk, observed that he must start now, or he should 
detain Peltrac. The uncle accompanied his nephew through the 
orchard and wicket-gate, and down the steep descent to La Bouille. 
When they reached the quay, the crew of the cutter were heaving up 
her anchor; and the last lashings which bound her to the shore were 
cast off as Jean stepped on board. Shouts of farewell were exchanged, 
the sails were run up, and the water gurgled past the broad bows of 
the merchant-ship, as she bent to the influence of a freshly-risen breeze. 
Gradually the quay lessened to the view of those on board, and the 
iron-grey hair and waving hand of the old farmer became less and less 
distinct. Then quay and people and houses blended into an uncertain 
haze, as the ship fled swiftly down the stream. 

G. W. B. 


(Late 85th Regiment.) 











Going the Rounds. 


By EDMUND YATES, 


“Gornc THE Rovunps” is a British institution of some standing. I 
suppose the young bloods in Pope’s time took a delight in occasional 
surreptitious visits to the Mint in Southwark, as very many years 
previously the young bloods of James the First’s time had visited 
Whitefriars. Before me, at the present moment, lies a quaint work, 
written by the late Mr. Pierce Egan, and illustrated by the living 
glorious George Cruikshank, called “Tom and Jerry, or Life in Lon- 
don,” descriptive of a series of going the rounds some forty years 
ago, wherein “ Back Slums in the Holy Land,” “'Tom Cribb’s Parlour,” 
“ Almacks in the west, and All Max in the east,” and the doings of the 
persons who frequented them, are set forth in slang as dreary, ridicu- 
lous, and offensive, as the slang of the present day will be to our 
grandchildren. Just twenty years ago metropolitan improvements 
did away with the “ Rookery ” in St. Giles’s, the last of the west-end 
places worth going the rounds to visit. Here were the places where the 
beggars held high jinks after their day’s successful imposition, where the 
lame man flung away his crutch, and the blind man saw, and the 
one-armed sailor untied his elbow-joint and plied a vigorous knife 
and fork. Here was the tavern where the inquiring City magistrate, 
who, in disguise, had visited these penetralia, and was joining in the 
convivial supper of the cadgers’ fraternity, heard the president order 
“an alderman in chains” to be served at once, and only recovered his 
equanimity when he found that the terrifie words were merely slang 
for a turkey hung with sausages. The Rookery was in its last stage of 
decadence when I remember it ; its wretched houses were condemned and 
marked for destruction; yet have I one recollection in connection with it 
which will last me my life. Quitealad, I was coming through it about 
two A.m., just one fortnight before it was levelled to the ground, it being 
on my way home from a very riotous call-party at Lincoln’s Inn ; and 
though it was never considered particularly safe ground to traverse 
unaccompanied by a policeman, it offered a short cut, and through the 
Rookery I and two friends determined to go. We went, steadily 
enough, experiencing neither let nor hindrance; suspicious looking 
people, both male and female, we saw in numbers, lounging about the 
entrances to the courts, or glaring at us under their shaggy 
unkempt hair; but no one addressed us, and we thought we were 
perfectly safe. Perhaps half of our heavy task was done when we 
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came upon the scene of a tremendous Irish row, which was being 
carried on with the greatest vigour in an early coffee-shop. The yells 
were appalling, and mingled with them were the sounds of heavy 
thuds, showing that something more than mere verbal wrangling was 
in progress. Suddenly I became possessed with a frantic desire to see 
the fight ; my companions remonstrated with me, but at sixteen years 
of age you pay but little heed to remonstrance. I would go; so I rushed 
up the steps, pushed open the swing-door, and looked into the room. 
For an instant I saw a confused mass of people fighting ; then a brick- 
layer, who was standing on a chair behind the door, for the purpose 
of commanding a clear view of the combat, noticed me, called out in 
a loud voice, “Ooray for the swell!” and immediately “bonneted” me 
by smiting my hat over my face and down to my shoulders. Blinded 
and suffocated I felt myself pushed out to the top of the flight of 
steps by which I had entered; then I received a kick—behind !—a 
fearful kick, which sent me flying through space until I alighted in 
the middle of the road on my hands and knees. It is an humiliating 
confession to make, but it is a true one! Often now, when I hear 
men say of some mean-spirited scoundrel “ he deserves to be kicked !” 
I wonder whether the speakers have any idea of the torture involved, 
especially when inflicted by a bricklayer’s blucher. 

“ Going the rounds” means different things to different people. To 
the genial high-spirited boys from Oxford or Cambridge, who have 
just visited us on the occasion of the boat-race, and to fast young lads 
from Aldershot, who keep running up to town, and who are specially 
noticeable in the Derby week, it means a heavy dinner with a great 
deal too much light wine, the theatres, the Argyll Rooms, and the night- 
houses. To many other men, old and young, it means a visit to certain 
scenes and phases of London society, abnormal to their ordinary views 
of life. Here is my young friend, Macnab of Macnab, who has tem- 
pered his enthusiastic Highland nature with the decorum of Eton and 
the classicalities of Oxford, and who, in his hours of ease, is neither 
uncertain, coy, nor hard to please, but who is very anxious to see life 
down in the far east, who would give anything for an introduction to 
a real burglar, who regards detectives as surrounded with the glamour 
which yet attaches to those over-rated persons in the three-volume novels, 
and whose greatest desire is to see something totally different to that 
ordinary routine of life in which he has been brought up. Can we 
help the Macnab? We can. It is our somewhat doubtful privilege 
to be what is called by reporters “ well-known to the police,” and by 
making interest we can obtain admission and safe conduct to various 
quarters which are closed to the uninitiated. . 

So on a fine dry night in November we have a little dinner at the 
Muses Club: I, the present writer, Telemachus Macnab, Mentor his 
friend, and my friend Skilley, the great journalistic authority on Poor 
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Law, and the guardian-scalper in the Aurora. Here we show Tele+ 
machus Macnab a new view of life at once. For instance, he hag 
been accustomed to see men dining only in the primmest of evening 
dress. Here we show him Skiddamalink, the new poet, and Scumbler, 
R.A., and Inigo Jones, the architect, “in their habits as they live.” 
Here is Creek, principal slaughterer on the Reviler newspaper, a 
modest-looking little man in light whiskers and spectacles, who blushes 
to the roots of his hair, as he calls out “ Waiter” in a thin reedy voice ; 
and there is Blurt, who wrote those charming lines, “ Only a woman’s 
hair,” which every one sings so pathetically, who is roaring out for 
the steward, and demanding how many more ‘times he is to ask for 
mixed pickles. Much pleased is the Macnab at the sight of these 
celebrities, though still anxious for an introduction to the mysteries 
to come; so we call a hansom, and away we go, Skilley and I 
sitting with the Macnab sandwiched between us: Mentor, a wise 
man, little gifted with curiosity, lighting a cigar, and intending to 
solace himself at his club, the Surplice, with the new number of the 
Fortnightly Review. 

Our most direct way would be undoubtedly through Oxford Street 
and Holborn, but Holborn Hill is “up” by reason of the viaduct there 
in progress, and we shall see plenty of slums to-night without 
working through the labyrinth of wretchedly paved narrow streets in 
the neighbourhood of Leather Lane and Smithfield; so we tell our 
driver to take us to Leman Street, Whitechapel, and to go round by 
the Strand and Fleet Street. So down Regent Street, where all the 
shops are closed and the shutters up, save at that singular watch- 
maker’s, who burns gas all night, and leaves the whole contents of his 
shop exposed tc the sight of the prowling thieves, though safely guarded 
from predatory incursion by a strong grille or portcullis, thus lashing 
the burglars to a state of frenzy by showing them inconyertible 
jewellery, and chronometers whose cases would be perfect treasures in 
the melting pot ;” past the Quadrant, where the foreign element seems, 
Mr. Dolby notwithstanding, to be almost as strong and quite as 
nasty as in the old days of the Colonnade; through Tichborne Street 
where there lingers yet an aromatic odour from Hendrie’s recently 
closed perfumery; through Leicester Square where Messrs. Seale’s 
Gothic bank looks like a cockney villa or a nobleman’s lodge gate that 
had lost its way, and had nothing in common with the neighbourhood ; 
past the Alhambra, streaming with light, and with its doors dotted by 
visitors going in and out; through that queer little street where all the 
bric-a-brac sellers live, and cower all day long in the dust behind the 
Venetian bottles, and the big-bellied Dutch goblets, and the Chinese 
chop-sticks, and the Japanese fans, and the ostrich eggs, and the pea- 
cock’s feathers, and the ivory crucifixes, and the quaint black oak 
carvings, brought from Flemish townhalls, and Breton churches, and 
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Warwickshire mansions despoiled in Roundhead raids. Round by 
the back of the barracks where there is the ever-present British 
grenadier, very drunk indeed, being hauled away by three comrades a 
trifle less inebriated, from the clutches of venal Venus; past the Poly- 
graphic Hall, where, however, many-visaged Mr. Woodin is no longer 
performing ; past the Charing Cross Hospital, passing which I always 
think of Major Murray and Roberts lying in close proximity, maimed 
and helpless, after that deadly encounter in Northumberland Street— 
a bit of real life beside which the strongest sensational romance must 
pale; and so into the Strand. 

The policeman at the door of Coutts’s is spry and active as one to 
whom the night is yet new, but on the opposite side of the way the 
linkman of the Adelphi Theatre is mopping his head, and languidly 
leaning against the lamp-post after much cab-opening. We are in 
the theatrical regions now, and as we pass we see visitors dropping in, 
here to the stately Lyceum, there to the bandbox-like Strand. Through 
Temple Bar, on the gate-posts of which are the handbills offering 
reward for the apprehension of Lionel Holdsworth the ship-scuttler, 
and into Fleet Street, beginning to be deserted, but dotted here and 
there with late diners emerging from the Cock and the London, and 
resonant to the wheels of cabs rushing up to the various newspaper 
offices. Up Ludgate and past the Old Bailey, where Skilley, who has 
distinguished himself in the sensation reporting line (he is what they 
call a “graphic writer”), gives the Macnab, who is intensely in- 
terested, a neat and succinct account of the execution of the five 
pirates, which he, Skilley, witnessed from the window of an adjacent 
tavern, complimentarily named after the father of our princess. 
Round St. Paul’s— solemn, shadowy, and grand; past the big ware- 
houses where Pickford is always backing himself against the pave- 
ment, and where Chaplin, from the top story is always despatching 
crane-swung packages to Horne, attendant in the van below. 
Through Cheapside, empty, and echoing emptily to the thwacks of 
Mr. Bennett’s bell-smiting images; past the Mansion House, at the 
private door of which, in Charlotte Row, loll two footmen, very 
inferior copies of their great brethren in the west ; through Cornhill 
and Leadenhall Street, past Aldgate Pump, which I never see without 
recalling a verse learned in childhood : 

“Christopher Crow, 
Whom you do not know, 
Went to see a friend who lived at Bow ; 
3ut he got such a thump 
At Aldgate Pump, 
He was long unable to stir a stump !” 
I knew nothing of Aldgate or Bow either in those days, but I can 
still remember the unfortunate Master Crow in a blue jacket, the 
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colour whereof, owing to the extravagance of the artist, had exceeded 
the limits of the garment, and overflowed into the pump itself. 

Whitechapel itself, now, neither pure nor simple, but Whitechapel 
itself. Here we dismiss the cab, for we are getting into scenes such 
as the Macnab has never witnessed before. Moses’s, for instance ! 
‘The Emporium, the Mart! with all the new shiny clothes ready to 
hand—anything, everything you want: the rainbow vests, the purple- 
satin ties, the Champagne Charley hats, so low in the crown and so 
curly in the brim, the sleek raven-like: mourning, the nautical pea- 
jackets, the sturdy outfits for the diggings, and, greater and more 
matchless than all, the oily, nosey, lippy, Jewish young gentlemen 
behind the counter, all ringlets, and watch-chain, and sham turquoise 
rings and real dirty hands. Moses, of the Minories, has customers 
which his “ branch establishment” in New Oxford Street never seems 
tohave. That plate-glass establishment, where the dummy boy and 
the simpering girl on the stuffed pony are always vacantly glaring at 
Mr. Mudie’s customers, has never yet, to all outward appearance, been 
invaded by human footfall; but here is a fair sprinkling of customers. 
Time, however, is precious, and, after a momentary glance, we speed on 
through Butcher Row,—Butcher Row, where the gas flares and flickers 
and howls in gigantic jets, where there are groves upon groves of ruddy 
juicy meat, where enormous sirloins, whole sheep, dripping calves’ 
heads, are suspended in mid-air, and where juicy steaks, artistically- 
arranged piles of chops, and pyramids of kidneys, lay in open flat 
wooden trays, the objects of the salesmen’s enthusiastic remarks— 
remarks eked out by occasional tempting taps administered to them 
by lithe and flashing knives. The Macnab stands astounded at the 
shrill chorus on all sides arising. “Buy, buy, buy !—this way, 
guvnor!—not brisket to-night, Mrs. Hellis; somethin’ better nor 
brisket for you to-night, mum! Jack, hand down that leg—there’s a 
juicy ’un for bilin-—don’t want no vegetables with that lot! Buy, 
buy, buy !—just the steak to fit that basket, my dear, with a little 
squeezin’!—buy, buy, buy! Wot’s the swells a pushin’ for? Cos 
they can’t get nothin’ but cag-mag and all-sorts up in their own 
parts, and come here for the very primest cuts !—now, gents, step for- 
ward, and don’t be modest !—buy, buy, buy!” Public attention thus 
pointedly directed to us, is a little too much for the Macnab, and we 
push our way onwards. 

Can we look into a public-house? By all means, Macnab; peep a, 
through these doors, for ever on the swing, and you will see a tavern- 
scene which will scarcely recall the quaint old Christopher to your 
mind. This is a rattling, staring, Whitechapel gin-palace, all maho- 
gany and plate glass, with its enormous vats, its glistening gaseliers, 
its mirrors, its clocks, its pewter-bars, and wired cake-baskets ; with 
its “‘ max,” and “old Tom,” and “blue ruin,” its “Dew off Ben 
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Nevis,” its “regular stunning, and no mistake.” In the large space 
in front of the open bar is wedged together a crowd of men, women, 
and children. Costermongers, in fustian coats and knee-breeches, 
dirty cotton stockings and ankle-jack boots, to whom appertain that 
pile of baskets behind the door; Irish labourers, in brickdusty and 
mortar-stained flannel suits; seedy men, in rusty black, whispering 
together over little glasses of spirits which have been filled from the 
battered noggin on the counter. ;“tittle old women, in wretched clothes 
and smashed bonnets; old women, with moist eyes and red noses, and 
hands with crinkled shining skin and black nails, who address each 
other first as ‘‘ mum,” and then, under juniperial influence, broaden 
into “my dear ;” fat blouzy women, silently toping; gaunt, wretched 
girls, with pallid faces, half defiant, half deathlike in their expression, 
dressed in faded finery, with tattered shawls drawn tightly round their 
too thin frames, who do not wait to talk, but hurry in, toss off their 
“go,” and are off again at once. Let us be off, too, for we have to 
visit Bluegate Fields, and time is passing away. 

Weare expected at the little police-station—so quiet and peaceful, an 
oasis of order in a desert of din—into which we turn from the seething 
street, and the inspector, pleasant-faced, clear-eyed, and intelligent, is 
ready to accompany us in person on our rounds. He takes a constable 
with him—a constable in full uniform, with his bull’s-eye at his waist 
and his staff handy in his pocket ; for we are going into localities the 
inhabitants of which are, as the inspector explains, “a roughish lot,” 
and it’s better to be on the safe side. The Macnab evinces great 
interest in the police-station ; but unfortunately, there are no “ cases” 
going on, and no one in the cells. So we start out into the night 
once again, and make our first halt at an open passage blazing with 
gas. This is half a “ gaff,” half a music-hall. There is a master of 
the ceremonies, with an enormous gilt papier-maché watch-chain, a 
keen humorist, who says pleasant things to the company, and 
who keeps tolerable silence when the performances are going on 
at the other end of the room. ‘There is a raised stage, and on it 
a man and a child, in acrobatic costume, are now going through 
the usual contortions. ‘There is a large company assembled, sitting 
on forms along the length of the room—men and women very much of 
the same class as you see in the lower music-halls in the West, and 
perfectly quiet and orderly. We have some talk with the landlord 
(there is a large public-house in connection with the place), and find 
him a shrewd, energetic, clear-headed, bustling young fellow. From 
him we learn that the house is tolerably quiet, and for this he refers 
to the inspector, but that there are occasional rows, when a man ought 
to be able to take care of himself; and for this he looks complacently 
at his own well-knit figure and excellent muscular development. One 
strange thing he tells us, and that is, the professional people employed 
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by him receive no salary, but are solely dependent on what they can 
get from the frequenters of the room. Singers, acrobats, dancers—all 
apply to be allowed to exhibit here, and all are content with this very 
unsatisfactory pecuniary arrangement. 

Farther on, we go into a regular “ gaff,” where the shop-front has 
been knocked out and the partition between the shop and the back 
has been knocked away ; then, after the erection of a two-foot platform 
for the stage, a little table for the money-taker, and an inverted tub 
for the orchestra (a mouldy old man with a cracked fiddle), the hall of 
dazzling light is complete. A nasty place this, reeking of odours of 
humanity and very strong shag tobacco, with a very miscellaneous 
company of thieves, Jews, crimps, fences, and “unfortunates.” On the 
stage at the far end a brazen young lady in a straw hat, a velvet body, 
and short white calico skirt, is causing the greatest delight by the 
extreme chic with which she interprets a song, the burden of whichis, 
“Tma young girl from the country, but you don’t get over me!” said 
chic consisting of pantomime, which may be explanatory, but is cer- 
tainly coarse. 

Yoho, there! make room for Jack, just’ ashore from a long voyage, 
brown-faced, big-whiskered, and open-handed, with his neckerchief flut- 
tering in the breeze, and his hands stuck in the pockets of his flapping 
trousers. Jack is accompanied by Jack’s delight, his lovely Nan, also 
by Susan from Deptford, and likewise by Sal; and Jack, judging by the 
way in which he staggered against the Macnab, and the thickness of 
the tones in which he offered a jolly apology, has been dining, to say 
the least of it. Having dined, Jack is apparently about to dance: from 
the house into which he enters comes forth a gush of harmony. Let us 
follow, and see Jack on the light fantastic. Past the bar, where the 
bald-headed, red-faced landlord starts at the sight of Mr. Inspector, 
and rushes through the half door to bid him welcome, through a pas- 
sage and into a big-room, gas-lit and half filled with tobacco smoke. 
Forms and tables all round, but the centre kept clear for dancing. 
Orchestra, of two fiddles and a trombone, playing away for dear life. 
Jack everywhere, drinking, dancing, smoking, shouting, singing— 
Jack in red flannel shirt and tasselled nighteap—Jack in peacoat and 
flat pancake hat—Jack, foreign Jack, in jack-boots. Macnab has 
never seen, has never heard, anything like this before; and when, 
during a dance, a singular performance on Jack’s part, when to polka 
time he holds on tightly to Bermondsey Bet, and rolls gravely against 
everybody else, perfectly convinced that he is dancing—when, during 
his performance, he spies us looking on, and dropping B.B., and 
hailing us as shipmates, insists on our drinking at his expense, the 
Macnab’s astonishment knows no bounds. As it was in the beginning, 
&c., Jack never alters; put him on shore, and he “gangs his auld 
gait” at once. Bermondsey Bet, and her herd of bare-headed, bare- 
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necked, blue-earringed, coral-necklaced trulls, the tavern-keepers, the 
crimps, the dancing saloons, and the leaving-shops,—all seize on 
him at once, and suck him dry. There is an excellently-conducted 
Sailors’ Home, but he does not like it much, does not take to it kindly; 
he is never happy so long as he is quiet, so strike up fiddlers again, 
and see him go hands across and down the middle, his cheroot in his 
mouth, and B. B. close at his elbow. 

Whence this remembrance of happy days passed in Rhineland so 
many years ago? Whence the recollection, suddenly aroused, of the 
rushing, turret-fringed stream, of the low, white-faced villages, of the 
tinkling bells, of the weighty dishes, of the long-necked bottles, of the 
fair-haired Madechen, and the light-bearded Biirschen, and the soft 
fumes of various tobaccos? ‘This is a German tavern, the “Carp” 
(Zum Karpfen), and, though situate in the midst of London, 
thoroughly national in its character. It draws Barclay and Perkins’ 
stout instead of Bairisch Bier, it is true, but its customers, sugar-bakers, 
bread-bakers, watchmakers—all Germans, settled in the neighbourhood 
—drink not out of the ordinary pewter, but out of fat-bellied Bier- 
gliser, ornamented for the most part with engraved wreaths, and 
“Zum Andenken,” “Aus Freundschaft,” and other little bits of 
national harmless sentimentality. Here of an evening sit solemn 
patriarchs—who have been so long away from their own country as to 
care little to return thither—puffing at huge porcelain pipes, and listen- 
ing to the well-remembered Lieder which Fritz or Adolph is playing on 
the piano. There is no political talk here, because there are no refugees 
—you must look for them in the cafés and the taverns in the Leicester 
Square neighbourhood—all is quiet, and decorous, and solemn and sleepy. 

When we leave the “ Carp,” I find the Macnab, who has been talking 
to the inspector, in a state of great excitement. We are now going, 
he tells me, to see the Chinese opium-smokers; have I ever seen 
them? do I know anything about them? Ah, my dear Macnab, 
there are not -many things in this London of ours that I have not 
seen, and Mr. Yahee and I are friends of some years’ standing. Mr. 
Yahee is a Chinaman of great age—above eighty, they say—who, for 
the last twenty years, has lived in Bluegate Fields, preparing and 
vending the opium narcotic, which his countrymen resident in 
London will have whenever it is procurable. He has generally a 
few lodgers in the house—Chinamen, Lascars, Bengalees, and Manilla- 
men, beggars, tract sellers, tom-tom beaters, sailors off one voyage and 
about to start on another, who here find their fish, and rice and 
vegetables, and, above all, their beloved opium, prepared after the 
manner in which they delight. Mr. Yahee has moved since I last 
called on him—since the inspector last visited him. He is still in 
Bluegate Fields, but in a different part of that choice locality. Some 
of the natives, male and female, have emerged at the sound of our 
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footsteps, and glare half-defiantly at the authorities. In reply to a 
question from the Macnab, the inspector acknowledges that it would 
be by no means safe for a stranger, unaccompanied by the police, to 
venture into that district, which has obtained notoriety in the news- 
papers in connection with the hocussing and robbery of paid-off Jacks, 
and the garotting of anybody who looks worth the trouble. After 
hearing these remarks, we form a closer phalanx—in fact, we are 
so tightly wedged together that we could be “covered with a pocket- 
handkerchief,” to use the favourite metaphor of the turf reporters, 
when we turn up a narrow court, and in at a narrow doorway, and up 
& narrow, very narrow, and very rickety wooden staircase, and enter 
upon the Land of Dreams. 


“ Through the thick, stifling fumes of the opium, which are curling 


\ 


all over the room in fantastic wreaths, and which at once make us 
cough, and choke, and fill our eyes with tears, we see a big French 
bedstead, across the centre of which lies Yahee, the host, a tall old 
man, with deeply-sunken eyes, hollow cadaverous cheeks, and parch- 
ment skin. He has a kind of blue window-curtain dressing-gown 
wrapped around him, and in his hand is his opium pipe. He takes no 
notice of our arrival—indeed, in the comatose state in which he is 
now, and in which he will remain for the whole night, only breaking 
out into a low, monotonous crooning of Chinese song or story, it makes 
little difference to him what goes on around him. But the bedstead 
has other occupants: fiery eyes gleam here and there in the dark- 
ness; deep guttural sounds are heard, resolving themselves into a 
demand, in anything but friendly accents, of “ What devil de want?” 
When our eyes get sufficiently accustomed to the fragrancy of the 
smoke, we make out two or three Lascars, squatting on the bed- 
stead, a Chinaman or two on the floor, and a thick-bearded oriental, 
said to be a Manillaman, who turns out afterwards to be the butt of 
the company, who, at sight of the’ police, has retired to the farthest 
extremity of the little room. The inspector speaks to Yahee in a 
friendly and familiar tone, and gets some kind of recognition out of 
the old gentleman—recognition sufficient: to prove to the other occu- 
pants of the room that we are not unwelcome guests. This fact 
established, Mother Abdallah is sent for, she being the recognised 
medium of communication between Yahee and the outer world, but 
pending her arrival I fall into conversation with one of the Lascars, 
who has been ill, he tells me, ever since he landed in this country, and 
is only waiting convalescence to take ship and get home again. 
His whole time in England has been passed in Yahee’s house in Blue- 
gate Fields. With what vivid pictures of our country, life, and 
manners he will be able to entertain his friends on his return ! 
Mother Abdallah, despite her oriental cognomen, is an English- 
woman, fat and forty, with plenty to say for herself. Whether 
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Abdallah yet exists, or what are or were her relations with him, I 
do not know; neither could I understand why Skilley asked after 
China Emma and Lascar Sal—ladies who, unfortunately for us, 
happened to be away from home. But Mother Abdallah was wonder- 
fully communicative on the topic on which we most wanted her to 
discourse—the life of Mr. Yahee. From her we learned that the old 
man was an early riser, performing the whole of the house-work him- 
self, buying the victuals, fish, rice, and vegetables for his lodgers, and 
cooking and preparing it himself; acting as guide, philosopher, and 
friend to numberless friendless Asiatics, and holding a grand opium 
divan every evening, His method of preparing the drug is better 
than anybody else’s, and he religiously keeps it secret. There are other 
opium-preparers, but all acknowledge the superiority of Yahee. His 
lodgers are invariably quiet in his house, whatever they may be when 
engaged in the daily occupations of begging, cadging, tom-tom playing, 
&c., from which they return to their narcotic paradise. Pressed upon 
the point, Mother Abdallah confesses that all opium-smokers must not 
be judged by Yahee’s standard, that his impunity from the evil effects 
is certainly exceptional, and that, in the majority of instances, those 
wedded to the habit become effete and wretched slaves, without 
strength of mind to resist the temptation ever before them. Ships 
may be waiting for the Lascars, home and friends for the Manillamen 
and the Chinese, but their desires are bounded by the blessed dreams 
which come to them while inhaling Yahee’s opium-pipe, and which 
are even sufficient compensation for the kicks, and cuffs, and sneers 
which they receive during the pursuance of their day’s business. 
That the practice of opium-smoking has its good as well as its bad 
side is one of the tenets of Mother Abdallah’s faith, declaring as she 
does, that when “the fever” came into the neighbourhood, Yahee’s 
was the only house in the court which was not attacked. 

Mrs. Abdallah chats to us pleasantly and volubly, but her remarks, 
whether complimentary to the bystanders or the reverse, have no 
effect on the bystanders themselves. Old Yahee still lies in what 
might easily be a death-stupor—immobile, indifferent, his glassy eyes 
fixed on the ceiling, his opium pipe ever at his lips; the Lascars on 
the bedstead, and the Chinamen on the floor, remain statue-like. 
The Manillaman listens, however, and occasionally smiles, showing 
his gleaming teeth. He shows every tooth in his head, and springs 
to his feet with very un-oriental activity, when I suggest the pos- 
sibility of something to drink being acceptable to the company, and 
propose that Mother Abdallah should perform the ceremony known 
convivially as “ putting a name to it.” The name put to it by Mrs. 
Abdallah is gin, and the selection, tacitly concurred in by the rest, is 
hailed with jabbering and grins by the Manillaman. On the liquor 
making its appearance, Mother Abdallah produces a footless wine- 
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glass, and dispenses it with much ceremony. It is a particularly 
filthy liquor, generally turpentiny and furniture-polishy, but it is 
swallowed by all except the Manillaman in solemn silence; that 
worthy tosses it off after the manner of the British cabman, and 
winking at us confidentially, informs us that “him drink as much as 
him can get,”—a line of conduct inconsistent with that recommendation 
in the tracts, of which, in his professional capacity, the Manillaman is 
‘a vendor. 

While we have been looking on and enjoying Mrs. Abdallah’s 
conversation, two or three more Asiatics have joined the silent group, 
and have “lit up” so extensively that the atmosphere of the little 
room is becoming unbearable; moreover, we have seen all that is to 
be seen, so, with an impressive farewell to Mother Abdallah, and an 
unanswered “ good-night” to the smokers, we take our leave. Once 
outside, we find that the news of our visit has got wind in the court, 
and that there are two or three other opium-smokers anxious to receive 
us. But the sight of the authorities put them and their civilities to 
flight, and we go on our way unmolested. 

The Macnab is what, in the symbolical language of the day, is 
called a “swell.” Rank, riches, power, and position will be his; but 
I often wonder whether the possession of them will bring to him so 
much keen enjoyment as is felt by the octogenarian Asiatic, whom we 
saw sucking his opium pipe! 








£’ Auto-da-Fe 


In the hush of the winter midnight— 
In the hush of the sleeping house— 
When no weird wind stirs in the gloomy firs, 


The spirits of storm to rouse. 


When never a glint of moonlight 
Gleams from the great black sky, 

By the red fire’s glow, as it smoulders low, 
We crouch, my letters and I. 


My letters, they lie where I tossed them, 
On the crimson hearthrug there, 

Still, vivid, and bright, in the ruddy light, 
As cobras in their lair. 


I push the hair from my forehead, 
That burns and throbs so fast, 

Thinking the while, with a strange dull smile, 
Of the task I must do at last. 


Who knows but I, the comfort 
Those foolish letters have been ? 

The depth and scope—the strength and hope— 
Of those “leaves” that are always “ green ?” 








L’AUTO-DA-FE. 
Who knows but I, how sadly, 


To-morrow, I and my dream, 
By the ashes grey will weep and say, 
“Woe’s me for that vanished gleam. 


“The gleam of idle gladness, 
The glimmer of memories bright, 

That hid in each line of those letters of mine 
Those letters I burn to-night ?” 


Ah well! the dream was a folly; 


Its joy was an idle thing, 
Its hope was a lie, and its loyalty 
Died of a whisperer’s sting. 


So a kiss—the last—to my letters. 
A resolute hand, and—there! 
Do the sad dark eyes of my Paradise 
Meet mine through the fierce flame’s flare? 








A Shetch on a Chumb-nail. 


WE apprehend that there are many persons, who, in conjunction with 
ourselves, while waiting at the corner of Oxford: Street and Tottenham 
Court Road for their homeward ’bus, have had their time of detention 
cut curiously short, and filled somewhat oddly with amusement. 

It will be remembered that at this point omnibuses of divers hues 
and diverse destinations, having come to the end of a sentence, if we may 
so speak, halt for a time, and again proceed on their journey. At this 
point, also, a passenger on foot has scarcely come to a pause before he 
finds himself suddenly and unceremoniously besieged : five or six of 
those choice sprigs of humanity, familiarly known as street Arabs, 
scramble round him; and this, indeed, eagerly and precipitately, as if 
he were something to be picked up; at the same time they assail 
him with “ Cigar lights, sir?” not so much uttered humanly, and as 
becometh a biped, but discharged, so to speak, from a species of fire- 
arm entertained and secreted somewhere contiguous to the interior of 
the interrogator. 

Even a casual observer (we are speaking of some weeks ago), on 
reaching this point, would at once detect in this fraternity of gamins, 
one who seemed to be (morally) head and shoulders taller than his 
companions. He possessed something akin to the mystic influence of 
the loadstone, and his compeers were unconsciously attracted towards 
him. 

It is this particular little Arab whose “varying childness” has so 
frequently contributed to our delectation. 

He was thin, untidy, and never clean; for people who cannot 
choose their occupation are apt to come upon dirt. Time had with 
too cruel and careful a hand worked for him the destruction (in part 
at least) of the clothes in which he spent his days, and here and there 
his nakedness was visible ; his hair ran riot over his head, and leaked 
out beneath his round, peakless, and greasy cap, in twisted and fan- 
tastic ends ; his voice was capable of any modulation ; he had as many 
faces as Ernst Schulz, and his age could not be guessed. He ex- 
celled his companions in everything: in gaiety, in insolence, in acute- 
ness, in drollery and self-confidence, he may be said to have stood 
above them all, and dealt out, to their great wonderment and admi- 
ration, these various attributes and qualities as a conjuror drawing 
endless ribbon from a hat, without effort to himself or waste of his 
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own resources. In whistling he was delightfully successful, and could 
execute the most elaborate variations with charming delicacy and 
grace. He was a connoisseur in winks, and had framed many for 
himself. The rapid wink, equivalent in duration to the tick of a watch ; 
the slower wink, lasting as long as the beat of a well-developed portly 
clock ; the deliberate wink, that closes the eye with the gradual ob- 
scuration of a patent window-shutter; the wink that tells you to doa 
thing, and the wink that tells you not to do it, with all their sub- 
orders and go-betweens, were as familiar to him as the "buses that 
passed him hourly throughout the year. 

Poverty with its attendant evils came close to him and stared him 
in the face. This grim monster, close-fisted and merciless, menaced 
him every hour; it stood by him when he ate his food, and robbed 
him of half his sustenance; it closed his eyes nightly upon a hard 
couch in a small apartment as obscure and as hideous as the tomb; it 
played with him as a cat with a mouse, and sometimes held him over 
the very grave ; it came out with him into the pleasant sunshine as 
well as into the gloom of a dreary day, and attended his steps where- 
ever he might go. If he ran, the figure pursued him, gaunt and 
terrible, and laid its grim hand on his shoulders; if he walked, it still 
strode at his side, whether he sang or wept, when he rose up or lay 
down, it kept him perpetual and terrible company. There was not a 
little innocent desire of his heart, half-expressed, but this phantom 
confronted him and drove back his every wish. It stayed by him 
from the first month of the year to the last; all through the leaflet- 
draped spring-time, the flower-crowded summer, the fruit-painted 
autumn, and the snow-laden winter ; metamorphosing warmth into pesti- 
lence, and cold into an ever-gnawing hunger. 

In the front of this joy-killing adversity his spirits were always at 
the same temperature ; they may be said to have perpetually stood at 
boiling point. The mere consciousness of life seemed to suffice for 
him ; his was a mere butterfly’s existence without its gaudiness; a 
bird’s life without its wings. His fits of laughter were like miniature 
eruptions, and while they endured, his little frame trembled and shook 
deliciously. In the drenching rain and miserable mud-splashes he 
was no less blithesome and merry than in the laughter-loving sun- 
shine. What had this little creature to do with happiness, who had 
dim dreams of a civilisation going on somewhere around him and he 
himself left behind ? What had this little neglected being to do with 
joy to whom the love and tenderness of a parent were unknown things ? 
This little being in rags, always on the point of breaking out into a 
song, ever willing to carol and twitter away his life on the pitiless 
pavement, was a sight new and strange to us. Once only do we 
remember him other than full of joy; one day, indeed, depression 
seemed to have stolen a march upon him and plucked out his spirits. 
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It was on the occasion of his having taken cold; his voice, usually 
tuneful and delicate, now that the affection was upon him, had 
overreached itself and slipped into a kind of horror as of a gate needing 
oil. His utterances played him false and entered his ear with 
unwonted roughness, as if corroded. This seemed to annoy and dis- 
comfort him, and for a short time he became melancholy, morose, and 
reserved. 

His greatest hero was Guy Fawkes, and he preferred the fifth of 
November to the ninth. Hazlitt has made the remark somewhere, 
that “the boy who does not look upon the Lord Mayor in his gilt 
coach as the greatest man in the world, will live to be hanged.” 

We consider the fate of our young Arab as sealed, and therefore we 
are not surprised that we have missed him. The sight of my Lord 
Mayor awakened no latent ambition, nor did the little creature ever 
press himself into seeing the procession of the ninth. 

Another hero, and perhaps the only other one, was that superb 
human antithesis—that source of insufferable misery and unbounded 
delight—the street organ-player. For this man he had created a 
little Eden, and placed him and his organ in the midst—an Eden 
whose blending of bright hues was the “concord of sweet sounds,” 
and whose silver brooklets were the little eddies and trills which 
pervaded and ran through some of his tunes. As the little fellow 
listened, it seemed to him that he himself was surrounded by an odd 
halo of happiness, quite unique. He was conscious of coruscations 
going on around him, though they were not in his angle of vision. It 
never occurred to him that this man could become separate from his 
organ: hence he looked upon him, not so much as a man, but rather 
as the impersonation of ravishing sounds. ‘Thus he became to him as 
a hero. 

As we stood and watched this gay spirit, we had sometimes a sadness 
come over us with the thought that the halo with which childhood 
surrounds many objects must soon and for ever grow dim, and the 
sternness of reality stand out stark naked before it. 

People were astonished at his drollery. His words did not so much 
elicit their surprise as his inimitable and consummate acting. We 
remember him on one occasion suddenly vest himself with the dignity 
of a man, move with measured, stately strides to the pavement’s edge, 
look coolly and sedately into a conductor’s face who happened to be 
there at the time, and, with a pretence of replacing his watch in his 
fob, call out, in an authoritative tone, “‘ Now then, conductor, move 
on; time’s up!” without a wink or a smile. At another time he 
would select a shy-looking individual on the knife-board, and thus 
address him, with an air of provoking impudence: “ Cigar lights, sir ? 
I know you're wantin’ ’em, sir: quite sure of it; know it by the 
look on ye, sir!” “Then, throw them up!” mildly suggests the 
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victim. “Not exactly!” with an odd grimace; “don’t do business 
that way; ha’penny first, sir!” 

Again, we have missed him for a second; the next, he darts from 
behind an omnibus, suddenly and sharply arrests himself in the midst 
of his comrades, stands erect, and, with an imperious and superb wave 
of his arm, shouts out, “ Now, you boys, be off!” whereupon the little 
fellows look knowingly into his face, anticipating a break-up of his 
features into a smile: but no, they are rigid, solemn, and grim, and 
his voice becomes deeper as he exclaims, “ Now, boys, be off! Do you 
hear? IfI catch you here again, I'll have you locked up!” Then, 
suddenly wheeling round upon his heels, sporting a smile, and assum- 
ing a weak, effeminate, and affected voice, addresses the conductor: 
“ H’m—a—have you—a—change for a fiver ?” 

On another occasion we have seen him, after pocketing the proceeds 
of his last sale, abruptly assume a graceful attitude towards a con- 
ductor, and imparting to his words an articulation and polish truly 
gentlemanlike, politely interrogate: “May I have the honour of your 
company at dinner to-day ?” to which, elevated on his pedestal, and 
doubtless goaded by the remembrance of some former and perhaps 
undue familiarity, the conductor would answer: “ You little devil, 
don’t suppose you ever had a dinner in your life!” Then the boy, 
with his hand to one side of his mouth, as if enjoining and implying 
secrecy: ‘“ You look as if a good blow-out would do you good!” 

Nor would he content himself with these little gratuitous attentions 
to the conductors of various “buses, but occasionally would favour 
a driver. “I say,” pointing with his thumb to the horses, “ where 
did you get them ere crocks ? I wonder your master’s not ashamed to 
send out such things; why, a couple of towel-’osses would do better 
than them ;” and adding, in a sympathetic voice, “take ‘em home, 
poor things—take ’em home.” 

One day a strange boy, who earned his living in the same capacity 
as our little hero, came upon the field, offering and recommending his 
wares as “warranted to light the first time, sir,” when he was at once 
pounced upon by the possessor of the field. “ Now, you young scamp, 
who do you think would buy lights of you, you ragged, scarecrow, dirty 
little ragamuffin? you're a disgrace to the profession, you are. Now, 
come, sling your hook—look sharp,” and assuming an aggressive and 
antagonistic attitude, would so frighten the new comer, that he would 
at once and gladly vanish. The victor would then turn to any gentle- 
man who chanced to be near, and tell him that “that young dog was 
an interloper,” and that he himself was the regular boy. 

Such remarks as “Paid your rent yet?” “Paid for that new 
coat ?—h’m-—suppose you only wear it of a Sundays—get some one 
to take care of it other days ;” ‘“ There was a young girl looking 
round here for you just now,” and many others of a like character, 
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addressed to various conductors and drivers, made him an annoyance 
to.some, while it went far to establish him in the friendship and esti- 
mation of others. 

One day, upon our arriving at this junction of thoroughfares, we 
looked around, but could nowhere discover him; the next day we cast 
searching eyes about us, but in vain ; and at length a little shadow of 
fear made its way amongst us lest he should have come to some sort 
of grief. 

It is now many weeks since we have seen him, and we have 
ceased to think that we shall ever again set eyes upon him: so we 
dedicate to him this “ Sketch on a Thumb-nail.” a 








A Drive to the Desert. 


I aw inclined to think that most people have formed some idea of the 
Great Desert of Sahara, and that it is composed vaguely, as mine was, 
of sand and sun. Being in Algiers, I thought it worth while to 
resolve my idea into certainty, and to visit the most advanced 
French station in the Desert by a route over which probably but few 
Englishmen have as yet travelled; the distance being four hundred 
and sixty-one kilometres, or two hundred and sixty miles. 

The only railway in Algeria, from Algiers to Blidah, set me fifty 
kilometres on the road. ‘The town of Blidah has suffered damage to 
the value of two million francs by the earthquake of January last. A 
few days after the earthquake I had seen the panic-stricken inhabitants 
flying from their houses and taking shelter under tents; now they 
had forgotten their fears and were returned beneath their roofs. From 
Blidah the route lay through the Gorge of Chiffa, following the 
windings of the river of the same name. On one side of the gorge, 
the mountains, composed of limestone crag, rise almost perpen- 
dicularly from the river bed, the jagged and stony precipice being 
sufficiently clothed with cork and wild olive-trees to hide the monkeys 
with whom this ravine is a favourite haunt. At night they come down 
in great numbers, chattering and rattling over the small stones, to 
drink at the river, and probably one reason why they prefer this cliff is 
because it is inaccessible to the jackals and hyenas which inhabit the 
more attainable slopes of the Atlas mountains. The scenery through- 
out the gorge is very interesting, and in some parts magnificent, the 
river bed being strewn with,immense blocks of limestone, while above it 
hang other blocks as if momentarily awaiting their fall. Our first day’s 
drive was from Blidah to Medea, a distance of forty-two kilométres, 
and, with the exception of a short decline into Medea, the entire route 
was ascending. After passing through the gorge of Chifla the land- 
scape became more and more extensive over an arid mountainous 
district. The hills were not large, but very varied in colour and 
form. Here and there rude patches of cultivated land evidenced an 
attempt at colonisation, but the trees and bushes growing in among 
the wheat crop’ gave a shabby appearance to the agriculture. The 
peaks of several hills, bare of all vegetation, were of bright red colour. 
For the entire distance the road was excellent, winding round the 
hills with a very even gradient, and generally at about one-third of 
their elevation, but on the declining side of the road there was no pro- 
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tection whatever against the precipice: Arab horses, however, are usually 
well-behaved, and we were never in any danger of rolling down, a con- 
fused mass of men, voiture, and cattle among the crags of the river. 

About midway between Blidah and Medea we came upon a native 
village, the huts of stone, thatched with straw, standing together in a 
rectangular figure, for the better enclosure of the cattle by night. Out 
of these miserable huts, which had no internal division, some Arabs 
stalked as we approached. There is a dignity of carriage about the 
Arabs, owing something, perhaps, to the graceful folds of the burnous, 
and much to their naked or lightly-shod feet, a demeanour which 
Europeans injtheir tight garments never accomplish. Many of them 
are engaged in cultivation near to and around Medea. Land of very 
good quality, and well situated close to the road, is sold by the govern- 
ment at a hundred franes the hectare, or sometimes let at the rate of 
one franc_per hectare per annum, or about fivepence per acre. 

At one point'of the road a guard of Spahis sat waiting with fresh 
horses for their colonel, who was en route from Blidah; their little 
African horses ready at a moment’s notice, with their light, springy 
gallop. The Arab mode of riding with short stirrups, and upon a saddle 
with a large chair back, and a high pommel in front of the rider, conduces 
very much to the extraordinary ease and composure with which these 
people ride. The knee-joint thus bent acts as a spring, so that the 
body is not jolted as in the English mode of riding. This regiment of 
native cavalry wear a very picturesque uniform; a bright red burnous 
covering, pantaloons of zouave pattern, and broidered jacket, a waist- 
cloth of blue, and boots of red morocco, with the white Arab head- 
dress bound with unnumbered yards of brown cord as a protection 
against the heat of the sun. Between Blidah and Medea there are 
several mines, worked for silver, copper, and iron; but copper is their 
most valuable product, the ore yielding commonly thirty per cent. of 
metal of excellent quality. 

Medea, pleasantly situated at an elevation of eight hundred and 
ninety-two metres above the sea level, is a town containing a most 
uninteresting mixture of military French and agricultural Arab life. 
There is a large number of Kabyles here, who are not to be dis- 
tinguished from Arabs but by their superior ability and perseverance as 
labourers. They are fine, strong men, and, with the exception of a few 
Moroccans, whose burnous of wide black and white stripes is very pecu- 
liar, perform the entire labour of the roads. It has always been a matter 
of wonder to me, not unmixed with pity, how soldiers pass their time 
in stations like Medea. Talking to some officers while we were 
assisting at the afternoon musical performance in the Place Randon, 
one of them mournfully said, “ La difficulté e’est de tuwer les heures.” 
I should think so! The weather was cold and windy, as it is often at 
Medea, but we could not proceed till the next morning, and were con- 
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sequently forced into an unwilling acquaintance with this dull little 
town, though, perhaps, a place in North Africa, containing six 
thousand inhabitants, should not be spoken of as diminutive. The 
French custom of writing big letters on their houses looks very vulgar 
beside the Moorish and Arab characters. Why a man should cover his 
whitewashed front with black letters, half a-yard long, informing the 
public that he vends “Limonade Gazeuse and Eau de Seltz,” I 
can’t attempt to explain, but the practice does not improve the appear- 
ance of a town. 

Apropos of my host’s wife at Medea, I would say a word on the 
subject of French matrimony, a peculiar institution, in which the 
woman is usually twenty years younger than the man, in which she 
usually takes the decided lead, in which he, a comparatively useless 
creature, with, perhaps, a sword overhanging some mantelpiece, the 
emblem of past energies, looks to the woman for guidance when the 
question is of anything more difficult than smoking a cigarette. With 
the interesting couple, who precisely fulfilled this aspect of matrimony, 
I passed the evening, and, after a brief night’s rest, found myself in 
the voiture the next morning, at five o'clock, en route for Boghari. A 
cold wind blew in heavy gusts as we drove out of Medea, so that the 
bells of our horses could be heard but faintly above its noise. As the road 
was uphill for about twenty kilometres, we could proceed but slowly. 
Now and then we passed groups of Arabs, ghost-like in their white 
burnouses. After driving for an hour and a half in the dark, enlivened 
only by the “ Car-rambo’s ” and the “ Houp-la’s” and “ Houp-he’s ” of 
our Valencian coachman, the daylight began to reveal the situation, soon 
after we had commenced the descent from the watershed of the moun- 
tains, an elevation of about a thousand métres above the sea level. 
The scenery was very extended during the whole of this day’s journey, 
including what appeared to be innumerable hills and valleys, the 
highest showing patches of arid, stony ground between the stunted 
cork trees, the next in height producing the chéne vert, and the lowest 
& very green pine, of a brighter green than I had before seen in 
Africa. The geology of these mountain slopes was very extraordinary, 
the thin and variegated limestone strata being in many places exposed, 
and exhibiting faults and curves and displacements of every descrip- 
tion, in a manner that would have delighted a geological lecturer, 
combined with variations of colour, red, yellow-brown, and grey. 

On the route we passed a group of soldiers, in the midst of whom 
marched two Arabs, lightly chained together. They were accused of 
the murder of a traveller, and were being conveyed for trial to the 
nearest station. We had soon left this tableau of justice far behind, 
and, in a scene of apparently boundless extent, the only sign of life 
was an Arab village, composed of mud huts, far beneath us in a wide 
valley ; so far, that the white-clad Arabs standing about the huts were 
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reduced by distance to the size of insects. We arrived at Boghari in 
the early afternoon. We were to pass the night in Boghari, which 
consists of a small caravanserai, and an Arab village; Boghari being 
the French military station, distant about five kilométres. I was 
rather surprised to find my bedroom opening on the stable-yard, and a 
donkey standing with his nose over my bed as I was performing a 
little toilet anticipatory of dinner. While this was preparing, I 
ascended to the village of Boghari. In the main street, which of 
course was very narrow and ill paved, there were small emporiums for 
the sale of Manchester prints, Arab knives, dates, oranges, horse furni- 
ture, and all the things in which Arabs delight. In these shops, which 
were nothing but mud huts, Arabs sat or reclined behind a counter 
crossing the narrow front of his kennel, while his wares were spread in 
front and behind him. The Arabs have a most leisurely way of doing 
business, and the common mode is to crouch on the doorstep and haggle 
for ten minutes about the price of each article, and then buy it or not 
buy it, as you please. 

The night was cold, with rain, and I gladly sat by the fire of the 
great room of the caravanserai, on which lay a log containing at least 
three cubic feet of timber, in company with a group of Arabs and 
French ; until, having regard to our engagement to start at four a.m. 
the next morning, I thought it time to go to roost. I use this 
expression because, as a pig grunted and rubbed its nose against my 
bed-room door for half the night, I felt myself quite a part of the 
farm-yard. The big log was still unconsumed when we took our 
coffee before starting. There was no moon, but a bright planet 
illumined the cold morning. Shivering in the chill air, as we bumped 
over the unmade track, I was rather startled on hearing from our 
driver that he feared he had lost the route. But-after groping about 
with his lantern for a quarter of an hour, during which we were left 
in a situation of some anxiety, the route was found; and as the grey 
morning broke under a sky, lead-coloured, with a cold wind, like that 
of an English March, we passed two encampments of mlitaires pént- 
tentiares, who were just turning out of their ¢entes dabri for their 
day’s work upon the road. 

For the first twenty kilometres the route passed through a district 
of rough limestone hills; immense blocks of stone lay about, and in 
certain places overhung the road, which traversed for some distance a 
stratum of clay, where the river Cheliff had worn for its course a deep 
cleft; while, as the clay always fell perpendicularly, the river, though 
running in a deep gap, would at a short distance have been passed 
unseen. At eight o'clock we entered upon the little desert, a wide 
sandy plain covered with tufts of stunted, stony herbage, and of greater 
extent than we could cross in a drive of ten hours. We entered the 
little desert, which is the preface, and indeed a part of Sahara, under 
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a drizzling rain, with a wind blowing so bitterly cold that I was thankful 
the reputation of the sun of Africa had not tempted me to leave behind 
a thick railway rug and a waterproof coat. <A herd of about fifty 
camels, browsing under the care of two Bedouins, were the first living 
objects that encountered our attention ; then a large flock of sheep 
and goats, and then the encampment of the Bedouins, to whom all 
this live stock appertained. A Bedouin hut is the simplest form of 
residence conceivable. A large rug, woven of camel’s hair, of oblong 
shape, pegged to the ground, is lifted by sticks of any desirable length, 
and that is all. The floor may be strewn with grass. There is 
generally a dog of savage demeanour inside, and two or three horses 
outside. Of the men, all habited in the burnous, black or white, the 
higher caste generally carry a long musket and a knife in a case of 
wood covered with red morocco, the herdsmen a thick, heavily-knobbed 
stick, and the women and children, who wear large tawdry ornaments 
of silver and rudely-set stones, sit grouped in the tents, or at the tent- 
door. By the men these seem to be regarded as part of their live 
stock, and the result is clearly perceptible ; for the women have little 
of the dignity which marks their masters, and while the last looked 
sullenly silent, or perhaps deigned a salaam to the passing strangers, 
the former would chatter and laugh like monkeys. Their hands, from 
the first joint to the tips of their fingers, are generally dyed with henna, 
and their eyelids coloured with indigo, which gives their eyes a singular 
and not altogether unfascinating expression. 

The sun was making ineffectual attempts to break through the 
leaden sky as we entered the first of the desert caravanserais, which 
are placed at distances of about fifteen miles apart from the point to 
the oasis Laghouate. They are all of very similar construction. 
This one, named Bougzoul, resembled a small fortress. A wall about 
twelve feet high, built of rough stone, and covered with plaster, en- 
closed a space about seventy yards square, the four corners being 
slightly projected and loopholed for musketry. Each has a modest 
garrison, and the tenants pay a rental to the government of about two 
thousand franes a year. Entering at the gate we were in a large 
yard, with a well in the centre, and low buildings and cattle-sheds 
around the wall, but none higher than the wall itself. The four 
corners were platformed for defence, and unoccupied. A party of 
Spahis joined with us in a very humble déjeiiner, and at parting we 
clinked glasses affectionately, they taking the route to Boghar, and we 
onwards over Sahara. ‘The hostess gave one of my companions a 
handsome puppy, which unfortunately dropped from our voiture after 
riding peacefully for a few miles. We.stopped to give chase, but the 
puppy was not to be caught, and, after some detention, we lost sight of 
him in the high grass which grew on this part of the route, and were 
forced to leave him a prey to the jackals, who would probably before 
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the next morning lay his bones at rest upon the desert. Pictures of 
the desert generally include a skeleton, which I have sometimes thought 
was introduced rather for effect than with strict adherence to truth. 
But though we were not yet one day’s journey in the desert, our route 
was literally garnished with skeletons of camels, their empty skulls 
reminding me of those pictures in which their sightless eyes seemed to 
be looking to the clouds for the water that had not come to satisfy 
their thirst. 

We had started in the morning at four a.m. from Boghari, on the 
slopes of the Great Atlas Mountains, and after a drive of fourteen 
hours we arrived at the foot of the Little Atlas chain of mountains, 
having traversed the Little Desert. The sides of the hills, as we 
approached them in the dusk, had the appearance of an immense wall, 
owing to the curious regularity of the limestone strata, and the per- 
pendicular posture of the mountains. The stunted shrubs growing 
upon the cliffs that faced us, looked like stains of time upon the 
ancient masonry. Under the shadow of these hills lay the caravan- 
serai, Gat Esstel, where we were to rest for the night. My com- 
panions, two officers of the Chasseurs d'Afrique, introduced me to the 
chambre militaire. The district was quite as new to them as to 
myself, but civilians are not allowed to use this room if it is required 
for any officers of the French army. After all, it was nothing but a 
whitewashed shed, with an earthen floor, two beds, and a fireplace. 
We quickly put together a camp bedstead which one of the officers 
carried with him, made up a great fire of logs, and had all the dinner 
the caravanserai could afford. Strolling into the courtyard in the 
moonlight, I observed that on one side the wall was much dilapidated, 
and on inquiry found that these were the marks of a siege made by 
the Arabs only the year before last. I could not repress the thought 
that we were but a poor garrison, if they should make another attack 
that night. I was told that when they made these rents in the wall 
the Arabs had gained possession of the caravanserai, and taken from 
the room we occupied Alexandrine, the sister of the pretty black-eyed 
Moorish girl who waited upon us, and that, after serving three 
successive caids, or chiefs, as their wife, she had now become the 
spouse of an aubergiste living near to Boghari. We sat talking over 
this siege for an hour or two, and then piling wood enough on our fire 
to last for the night, were soon all fast asleep. 

It was raining steadily in the morning when we started, an hour 
before sunrise. The route was wretched, over deep, wet sand, through 
which the three Arab horses could scarcely drag our voiture. Day 
after day, over successive relays of horses, the driver rained curses 
without a minute’s intermission. He rolled his “ Sa-a-cré nom—nom 
—nom de Dieu’s” over their unheeding heads; he called them each 
and all canaille and coquin! he remonstrated with them in long 
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French sentences, and seemed, with diligent skill, to aim his whipcord 
wherever its lash would be most felt, but for all this the horses had 
their own pace, and we neyer saw him get anything more out of them. 

At sunrise we began to reach new plains of brown sand, but there 
were yet two days’ drive before we should see the oasis of Laghouate. 
At last the sand became so deep that we were forced to alight, and 
make our way through it on foot for about two miles. After 
passing about fifteen kilométres, we arrived at the caravanserai Bouc 
de Sable, where we had an indifferent déjeiner. Another ten kilo- 
metres brought us to the foot of the low range of hills we had yet to 
pass before reaching our destination. On the left of the road, lifted 
above, and very visible from the plain, stood the solitary grave of a 
marabout. I think there is very much of the beautiful in this practice 
of the Arabs with regard to their holiest and most learned men. Such 
are buried in solitary places, near to the scene of their labours, under 
a small sepulchre of mosque shape, generally about twelve feet in 
length by seven feet, and fifteen to the top of the dome in height. 
Neither guard nor watchers are required, but these white tombs stand 
out conspicuous in the desolate regions of North Africa, and certainly 
keep the virtues and the memories of those to whom they are erected 
in lively remembrance. And I do not envy the Christian, who, seeing 
a group of Bedouins remove their shoes in the midst of a desert, where 
no human habitation but their own rude tents are in sight, prostrating 
themselves in most reverent worship of Allah the All Powerful, is 
animated by any pharisaical sentiment of much superiority over these 
people. 

About four kilométres from the tomb of this marabout we arrived at 
Rocher de Sel, a collection of high rocks of salt. I have seen im- 
mature artists attempt to render distant mountains by laying on daubs 
of yellow and purple, with here and there some red and brown, the 
whole being toned down with a shade of neutral tint. Such daubs, or 
the rough rock scenery of a minor theatre, are the best representations 
of these salt rocks that I have ever seen. Destitute of any vestige 
of vegetable life, the African sun, which at last poured its hot rays 
upon us, throwing bold light and shade over their bare surfaces, 
gave these rocks an appearance almost artificial from the extreme rarity 
of witnessing so smooth an expanse of rock so barren. From Rocher de 
Sel to Djelfa the route lay through the low mountains by a long valley, 
or rather by a succession of valleys, with scenery of the most desolate 
character, some of the hills or plains being absolutely bare, but all 
having that stony, arid character which prevails throughout the entire 
desert region. 

At Djelfa, the military station has outgrown the Arab village, and 
its three or four straight-lined, rectangular streets tell of the Frankish 
engineer. Many of the native troops were encamped in mud huts, 
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which possess the advantage of being very cool and costless. As we 
passed through the town, some of them crawled out of their huts, and 
sat on the roofs grinning at us. A large number of the Zouaves and 
Spahis are negroes, the descendants of those who were slaves of the 
Moors and Arabs before the French took possession of Algeria. After 
resting two hours at Djelfa we started in the twilight for the next 
caravanserai, where we were to pass the night. The moonlight was 
brilliant as we jolted for four hours over the desert, which now assumed 
its own interminable appearance. Never had I experienced such per- 
fect silence until that evening. Not a sound, except that which pro- 
ceeded from ourselves, did we hear during the whole of that four hours’ 
drive. We saw no living thing—there was not a breath of wind, and 
over all nothing but the black-blue sky with the bright moon and 
stars. At ten o'clock, after driving a hundred and ten kilomitres in 
sixteen hours, we reached the caravanserai, Ain-el-Gibel, very much 
exhausted. 

But we were en route, for the fifth day, the next morning at half- 
past five, and as daylight grew, we could sce in the far horizon a fort- 
shaped mountain, and beyond that appeared again boundless desert. 
At half-past ten we reached an oasis, called Sidi Maklouf, being the 
resting-place of the marabout of that name. It seems to me that an 
oasis—and I have since visited several—is necessarily in the low levels 
of the desert, and is formed by the outcrop of water at that point, the 
water passing from the mountains upon some impermeable stratum 
which is exposed at the oasis. After leaving the oasis the water 
quickly disappears again in the sand. Sidi Maklouf, upon which we 
came suddenly, after driving for hours over the stony sand plains 
divided by gentle undulations, was bright green with cultivation, and 
two graceful palm trees waved their tall heads over the trim garden i in 
which the aubergiste cultivated his vegetables. The oasis yie dea to us 
an excellent déjetner, for which, as the aubergiste had no change for a 
Napoleon, I was unable to pay. But he made no difficulty, “ he would 
always trust the English,” he said, “ Monsieur would return by that 
route, or send him the money.” I must allow myself to say here 
that I never felt more proud of my country than in Algeria. It is 
the fashion among certain classes in England, as well as on the Con- 
tinent, to decry our commercial policy as that of “ peace at any price,” 
and to speak of the influence of England as a decaying or a dead 
power. Let me remark, that in traversing this colony,—talking with 
soldiers, colonists, Arabs, and, in fact, all classes ,— immediately the 
conversation approached the condition of the colony, they, without 
exception, made some observation to the effect, “that if England had 
Algeria all would have been happier and more prosperous.” Nor is 
there any better passport to the favour of the Arabs than to pronounce 
oneself “ Ingleese.” Far from courting remarks of this character, I have 
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always expressed, as I consider a traveller in duty bound to express, 
only the most friendly sentiments with regard to the Emperor and his 
Government. The moral of it all, in my humble judgment, is, not 
that England should desire conquests in North Africa, but rather that 
no government or sovereign, however powerful, will be able to resist 
the influence of the commercial policy of England. It may be pos- 
sible to feed Parisians for some time upon la gloire, but colonists will 
prefer solid pudding, and when the colonists of Algeria sigh as they 
read of the wonderful prosperity of our colonies, it is the influence of 
England which is working out in Africa, as throughout the world, 
greater and more glorious conquests to her example than she ever 
gained by the sanguinary policy of less enlightened years. 

However, no policy will make the desert fertile. After journeying 
over Sahara for three days, in which we had driven for forty-two 
hours over a rugged route, where, in fact, there was no route at all,—for 
each voyager chooses a track for himself according to the weather and 
his own will,—we came in sight of the oasis Laghouate. Several times 
we had seen that curious phenomenon of the desert, the mirage. 
More than once I had no doubt whatever that we were approaching a 
lake. I could see camels standing beside the water, and their shadows 
reflected upon its surface. But we grew near to the camels crunching, 
in their own reflective manner, the harsh herbage, yet the lake seemed 
still far before us, and then disappeared altogether. Of the fauna of Sahara 
I only saw two outards or bustards, a bird nearly as large as a turkey, 
but more resembling a hen pheasant in plumage, and several partridges 
of very large size. I would strongly recommend adventurous English 
sportsmen to visit Algeria. In the desert there are gazelles, jackals, 
hyenas, and, now and then, a panther or a lion. In the more northern 
part, especially in the province of Constantine, the most easterly of the 
provinces of Algeria, there are plenty of birds. For five-and-twenty 
francs, the price of a permis de chasse, the sportsman may choose his 
own ground, and a tent, with the necessary furniture, would make him 
independent of any base of operations in the shape of hétel or caravan- 
serai. In every military station there is a Bureau Arabe, where guides 
and information might be obtained. 

Laghouate, the most advanced of the French stations towards the 
south, is a large oasis, formed by water divided into two streams by a 
high rock standing in the centre of the oasis. The streams, irrigating 
two areas of land, one on each side of the rock, fertilize together 
about one hundred acres. Thousands of palm-trees adorn this oasis, 
and the dates they produce form a large part of the food of the Arab 
population of Laghouate. During the last day of our journey the 
weather had been splendid, and the sky quite clear of clouds; indeed, 
through the clear air of this continent I have several times seen stars an 


hour or two before midday. We arrived at Laghouate half an hour before 
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sunset, when I climbed the rock to look out over the desert. Two 
Arabs were on the rock, and, with bare feet and prostrate heads, turned 
towards Mecca, were making their silent prayers. But in the west, 
far over the sandy hills, the sun was setting with an African panoply 
of red and yellow, dyeing the sand with gorgeous colours ; while in the 
east, the full moon was rising in a clear turquoise-blue sky, under which, 
for what seemed illimitable distance, the delicate grey-brown of the 
sand stretched towards my resting-place ; while southwards, there was 
nothing in sight but sky and desert. With this vast prospect, there 
came a sense of distance in which the gazer feels himself lost in the 
immensity of the vision. Often I have heard the desert likened to the 
sea, and there is true similarity. But the desert is the sea, without 
its ceaseless murmur, without its teeming life. If it were possible to 
think of the sea, not asleep, as in a calm, but dead and lifeless 
such would be the comparison which is inspired by looking out over 


Sahara. 


R. Artuur ARNowp. 
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Che Service of Plate. 


By ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


I wave been in one situation forty years, and, like a squirrel in a cage, 
have progressed by going the same round every day; yet I have had 
my little ambitions, which, however, never interfered with the due 
digestion of my eight o’clock breakfast, one o’clock dinner, six o'clock 
tea, and nine o’clock supper; indeed, mv life ran on in a calm, un- 
ruffled stream, devoid of precipices and atagonistic rocks; in fact, it 
could not be called a murmuring stream. I married at five and 
twenty, as my dear parents said that the proper age had arrived for 
me to settle. Knowing my timidity and unworldliness, they took upon 
themselves the onus of the courtship. By their foresight they secured 
me a prize in the mild daughter of remarkably mild parents, who 
were well to do, and had but that one treasure ; thus the current of my 
true love was a smooth contradiction to the oldadage. These few lines 
give an exact idea of my whole life, to write more would be positively 
repetition, until, alas! I became unfortunately fortunate ; but, before I 
proceed, I must just mention that our union was blest with three girls. 
I really had nearly forgotten them, bless them! they were so quiet. 

One morning—I tremble as I write it—a letter was handed to me. 
I borrowed my eldest girl’s scissors to snip round the seal, for I am 
too methodical to tear anything. I read. Good heavens! my face 
flushed and my hand shook, my wife and daughters crowded round 
me, alarmed at my unwonted agitation. I read it aloud, and they par- 
took of my excitement. It was to inform me that “a public charity, 
to which I had been honorary secretary for many years, proposed, as 
they were pleased to say, to present me, for my honour, probity, and 
usefulness, with a service of plate!” 

Our five hearts throbbed tumultuously. What was “a service of 
plate?” Such was my confusion, that I believe I was two and a half 
minutes beyond my time at the office, and I found our old porter look- 
ing out for me at the end of the street, for the firm firmly believed 
that I must have met with some dreadful accident. I was bewildered, 
and muttered as I went, “a service of plate!” Our desires hitherto had 
been satisfied with the spoons and ladles of our deceased parents, and 
never for a moment entertained the most distant idea of adding to the 
stock, so that we were perfectly innocent of what a service of plate 
consisted of. 


We soon knew what it was. I will pass over the intervening days 
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between the letter and the presentation, the agony and disturbance 
of my system on the day thereof, and the speeches of the chairman 
and committee, and my reply. The secretary put something down in 
the minutes purporting to be a faithful report of that bit of eloquence, 
but as to my having spoken it, I have not even to this day been weak 
enough to believe. I remember nothing distinctly until I found my- 
self rolling home in a carriage, half filled with packages—“ The service 
of plate!” 

Upon my arrival at home, my wife and daughters soon brought to 
light the magnificent present, firsi—a salver as large as a tea-tray, upon 
which was inscribed, as nearly as I could recollect, the substance of the 
chairman’s speech, attributing to me all the virtues under the sun 
(here my wife and daughters kissed me, evidently astonished at possess- 
ing such a father and husband) ; next a tea-pot went the round of admira- 
tion, then a coffee-pot, milk-jug, sugar-basin, and tea-spoons, delightfully 
heavy, royal pattern, fiddle-head and handled, as I afterwards learned 
again and again, were they handled and admired; but we were not 
alone in our admiration, for, looking through the parlour-window at 
the glittering treasure, were two or three as ill-looking fellows as ever 
terrified a quiet family. We drew the window-curtains in their faces, 
and they sneaked off, but they had seen the service of plate, and our 
peace of mind was gone. A knock came at the door; one of the 
rascals wanted to know whether Mr. Thompson lived there, at the 
same time a large brass plate with my name thereon stared him in the 
face. Ah! we were marked down to be robbed. 

What should we do? Why, lock it up in various closets; divide it 
in a way to distract the most experienced burglar; at least, by that 
stratagem we should not lose all at once. The servants had luckily 
been kept in ignorance of our acquisition, and, consequently, could not 
gossip in the neighbourhood. 

I do not think that I, my wife, or daughters, slept a wink that 
night. The service of plate was galloping through our brains to the 
utter destruction of our usual calm repose. 

The next morning arrived, and all was safe. I cut the morning 
paper, when, guess my horror, the first thing that caught my eye was: 
“Presentation of Plate ;” there was my name at full length, even my 
residence was not forgotten, so that no one might be mistaken in the 
fortunate individual, or where this lump of silver was deposited. It 
was a positive invitation—a finger-post, one might say—to burglars ; 
nothing less than “this is the way to the service of plate!” 

I saw my own horror reflected in the faces of my family. I went to 
town an anxious, miserable man, the front gate and the front door 
were locked after me, and in my way to town I called on the car- 


penter to go immediately and secure the back door and shutters with 
extra bolts, &. 
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As I deposited the office ledgers in the iron safe that evening, a 
happy thought crossed my brain: I would have an iron safe at home 
for my service of plate. This brilliant idea was canvassed after tea 
with my wife and daughters, and highly approved of, and carried nem. 
con., to be instantly acted upon ; for until the terrible present was in 
some safe depository, it would banish sleep. 

The next morning I started somewhat earlier than usual, so that I 
might order the wished-for iron safe. Determined to have a good one, 
I disbursed some few pounds in the purchase of a most responsible- 
looking article, one that would bid defiance to the most expert thief. 

As it was my Saturday half-holiday, I arrived at home very early, 
congratulating myself on my morning’s purchase, and the relief it 
would prove to me and my anxious family. My pleasing reverie was 
broken into, as I turned into my street, by the appearance of a mob 
round my door. I hurried forward, and was soon in the midst of 
them, where I discovered my iron chest upon its back, waiting the 
decision of the wrangling carters, as to how it was to be got into the 
house, and placed into position, as it was of great weight, and more 
like a closet than a box. During this discussion, I had to bear the 
chaff of the surrounding mob. One fellow, winking his eye at a 
chum, and remarking, ‘‘that he vundered vether the old cove was 
going to lock up his old woman or his suverains in that are iron 
coffin ;” another observing, “that it voud take a precious swag of 
spoons and forks to fill it up.” “ Vot a plummy lot o’ keyholes !” said 
a big boy to the last speaker. “Oh! they be blowed; a tap of a 
hammer youd open the lot on ’em, or a jemmy vith a screw!” 
replied he. 

I actually burst out into a cold perspiration at the cool impudence 
of the vagabonds, but I held my tongue, as I always had a horror of 
what is called chaff. 

I had at last to consent to receive the assistance of some of this 
motley crew, as the carmen must have left it in the street without 
such aid. After a great deal of swearing, scuffling, and noise, the 
ponderous closet was placed into a recess in the passage, from the 
utter impossibility of getting it into any of the upper rooms, without 
bringing the house about our ears. 

Exhausted and distracted by the noise and bustle, we sat down to 
our tea, not in the most tranquil of moods, as it struck us all that the 
necessary public display of the troublesome chest must inform all 
whom it might or might not concern, that I had in some way 
acquired something that it was necessary to take extra precaution in 
locking up. Thus our very attempt for security had placed us in a 
worse position than before, as the provoking iron closet was a complete 
proclamation to every one entering the house, where to find “the 
service of plate !” 
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Again the carpenter was had recourse to, that he might continue 
the wainscoting over the recess, so as to deceive the eyes of the dust- 
man, coal-man, brewer’s-man, gas-meter man, and others, who must 
pass through the hall, and be struck at the sight of our ponderous 
safe. Safe, indeed! the folly and inappropriateness of this word I 
discovered that very morning, as if my evil genius delighted in tor- 
menting me, for on my desk I found one of the periodicals, left by a 
careless junior, in which I discovered an article on burglary, illustrated 
with cuts, which plainly showed that iron safes or fire-doors, hitherto 
considered impregnable, could be as easily opened as a simple apple 
pudding, by taking out a large circular slice, with what is called a 
centre-bit, in the same way that we get to the interior of that domestic 
luxury. Then what was safe from such ingenuity, since iron and 
Mr. Bramah failed to circumvent these terrible inventions ? 

I, of course, in my nervousness, was foolish enough to borrow the 
book, and show it to my wife and daughters, who were thereby 
brought into a frightful state of nervousness surpassing my own. 
Then, again, the carpenter was so busy that he sent a strange man to 
proceed with our job: thus another stranger was let into the secret 
in the most unlooked-for manner, and we felt in our despair that our 
throats were not worth a week's purchase. Oh! how often did I 
think of my school copy, that I had written in a bold round hand in 
the days of threepence a-week pocket money, which never troubled 
me—“ He who gathereth treasure often destroyeth sleep.” Oh, how true 
had my juvenile round-hand proverb proved to me in my middle age, 
when I possessed a “service of plate!” and I was really desponding 
enough to wish that we could be robbed of it, without any fuss, and 
return to the simplicity of our original tea-spoons, counted up every 
night at bedtime and always right. 

Our time for going out of town was fast approaching, but I saw no 
preparation being made for the usual month’s absence and enjoyment 
by the sea-side. ‘“ We can’t take the plate out of town with us,” said 
my wife, “and how can we possibly leave it behind us, to the mercy 
of the thieves, who have no doubt read all about it in the newspaper, 
and only wait for our leaving, to pounce upon it, and perhaps murder 
old Sarah? I should never forgive myself.” 

Here was another dilemma, and I am sure I could not see how to 
get out of it. Then my good girls, to be deprived of the sea breezes, 
and the roses that they always brought back upon their cheeks to last 
them all the winter. To lose all this, was certainly paying very dearly 
for our “service of plate.” After many counsels, it was at last finally 
settled that my wife was to go down to Brighton with the three girls, 
whilst I was to do Saturday, Sunday, and a little bit of Monday with 
them, and during my absence the gardener was to take care of the 
two servant-women and the plate. 


Tt 2 
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I hardly like to recount what a wretched bachelor I made; how I 
wasted the tea, left the sugar-basin at the mercy of the sweet-toothed, 
forgot the keys, or took them with me to town, as I had been strictly 
enjoined by my careful wife, but discovered, on my return, that the 
cupboards were all open and at the full discretion of the servants. 
My responsibilities were too much for me. I was so positively unac- 
customed to any domestic duties, as my dear kind old mother had 
handed me over to the care of my wife, so that I had had no interreg- 
num of bachelorhood to break me in to the locking-up system. 

After four weeks of anxiety, and much trouble to myself, we were 
once more seated at our own tea-table; and I assure you that I fully 
appreciated the blessings of home, and resigned the keys and manage- 
ment of household affairs with a sigh of relief. At last, my wife took 
courage—determined that my light should not be hid under a bushel— 
and placed the salver, in all its glory, on the sideboard, upon which 
my written character was emblazoned with many intricate flourishes 
and wonderfully imagined letters. Everybody in the house, however, 
deciphered it that day, and ever afterwards looked upon me as some- 
body who was somebody. 

Dinner-parties were given for the sole purpose of showing the salver. 
The tea-pot, the coffee-pot, the sugar-basin, milk-ewer, and spoons, had 
the like honour paid to them, by having tea-parties given especially 
to bring them out; so that, all things considered, there was some cost 
attached to the possession of a service of plate. 

In the course of time, one young man would bring music for my eldest 
daughter, another would most perseveringly bring his flute and practise 
duets with my second daughter ; indeed, so persevering were they that 
my four-handed cribbage was entirely knocked on the head. Through 
all this strange innovation my wife would sit and smile in, to me, a 
most unaccountable manner. At last, one of the young men called 
before office hours, and made a very confused, garbled account of his 
feelings and his salary, which he wanted to share with my eldest girl. 
I rushed upstairs to my wife in a totally wild state to ask her to 
interfere. 

** Why, you blind goose!” exclaimed she, laughing, “what do you 
suppose he has been here for, almost every night, for the last four 
months, for you may depend upon it he didn’t come here to take away 
our service of plate? Go down again, do, and ask him to come to 
dinner this evening.” I did so. 

When I returned to dinner, somewhat confused, I found the bash- 
ful young gentleman helping my daughter to look over an album, 
whilst my other two girls were at a pitch of giggling that I had never 
observed before. 

Before the week was out the flute gentleman had me in the front 
parlour with a tale not at all differing from the first gentleman, except 
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in its object, which was my second daughter. The mother took it with 
the same astounding coolness that she had exhibited on the first 
occasion. 


“ Astonishing,” said I; “here we have been bringing up these girls 
for the comfort of our age, and——” 

“So they will be,” said my wife; “go along, do, and put the young 
man out of his misery ;” and I did so. 

As both these young men were sons of old friends, I could not be 
but satisfied, although, I confess, I felt very strange at losing my 
children in this abrupt manner. 

I mused as I went to town, wondering whether I should find 
another gentleman in the parlour requiring me to part with my third 
daughter. ‘‘ No, no, not so bad as that, my little pet is only seven- 
teen or eighteen, I don’t exactly remember which. If such a prepos- 
terous thing were to occur, I think that I should knock the fellow 
down.” 

Before I had balanced my half-year’s ledgers, I found myself in the 
midst of mantua makers, orange blossoms, and ribbons enough to 
decorate a Lord Mayor's show, whilst my poor wife was rushing about 
with a very indistinct idea of what she was about. 

It may appear impertinent that I thrust my family affairs before 
the public, when this short paper is really dedicated to “a service of 
plate,” but I can safely say that all this has to do with the subject, as 
the first proposer took away my eldest daughter and the silver tea-pot ; 
the second, in the most polite manner, took away the coffee-pot and 
milk-jug with his bride, and a share of the spoons, and it was not long 
before my third daughter had occasion to take away the sugar-basin, 
sugar-tongs, and spoons to match. The salver remained with us until 
my eldest daughter’s eldest son could decipher his grandfather's 
character, so elaborately displayed thereon for the credit and delecta- 
tion of the rising posterity. Thus our cares and anxieties were over, 
and the iron safe sold at a loss ; but we did not forget to look after the 
“service of plate,” which we had continual opportunities of doing at 
my daughters’ houses until they gave us something else to do in look- 
ing after, and borrowing, sundry rosy-cheeked little boys, and fair- 
haired girls, with eyes much brighter than our troublesome service 
of plate, for they are, without exception, the—— 
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Allie Fletcher. 


By tHe AvutTuor oF “ LILIAN’s JNHERITANCE.” 


IN SIX PARTS. 


——_——. 


I. 


“ Wie, what’s the matter with sister Allie? she never plays with 
us now.” 

“Hush, Maggie dear, don’t make a noise; sister Allie’s ill, I think, 
or else in trouble, for when I come home from school I often find her 
crying.” 

“Do you think any one is ever cross with her?” whispered little 
Maggie, wonderingly, in her brother's ear. 

“Cross with her! Cross with Allie! Why, there’s only father to 
be cross with her, and he loves her dearly, and well he may, for who 
could help loving our Allie ?” 

“ But she seems so lonely, and so sorrowful ; she never goes out now ; 
and her face looks so pale and thin. It can’t be that she is still 
grieving for our mother, for she has been dead these three long years. 
What can be the matter, Willie?” 

“T don’t know, Maggie, any more than you; but I'll ask father 
when he comes home to tea; then if she is ill, and doesn’t like to say 
so, father will send for the doctor. Where is Allie now ?” 

“She’s fast asleep in her own bedroom.” 

“Don’t disturb her then, and Tl] speak to father the moment he 
comes in.” . 

Whilst the two children were still talking, a well-known step 
was heard outside, and Farmer Fletcher of Lorton stood within his 
garden gate. 

Better at once to describe him. 

He was a hale, hearty man, about fifty years of age; of a singu- 
larly handsome, prepossessing countenance ; a face which you could tho- 
roughly trust ; with large grey eyes of rare beauty and intelligence. 

In position he was merely a small farmer in the neighbourhood of a 
country village, with nothing of polish or refinement in his manner, 
save the courtesy and good breeding natural to his honourable and 
upright character. No one could ever say that Farmer Fletcher had 
taken an unfair advantage of either rich or poor, for he had never 
wronged man, woman, or child. Possessing perfect faith and honesty 
himself, he never thought of doubting others; he was as proud of his 
own good name, ay, and infinitely prouder than many a noble in the 
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land, and with far more cause, for no blot had ever fallen on his fair 
fame, no shame or disgrace had ever crossed the threshold of his 
dwelling. Sorrow, he had known, it is truae—sorrow and deep misery ; 
for his wife, a comely bonnie woman, who had been his first and only 
love, had died three years ago, leaving him a desolate widower with 
three children. But although he mourned ever, in silence and in 
secret, for his irreparable loss, yet he knew that for her sake he must 
be father and mother in one, to those helpless children left to his care, 
and with all the force and tenderness of his character, the strong man 
buried his sorrow and loneliness out of sight, in the depths of his heart, 
and lavished all that was left of earthly love upon his children. His 
whole life was devoted to them; his whole heart was bound up in 
them. 

And who so fair in the village of Lorton as sweet Allie Fletcher, 
aged seventeen ? who so noble-hearted and so frank as her brother 
Willie, two years her junior? who so bonnie and so velvety as 
pretty pussy Maggie when we first knew her in her seventh year? . 


The day was Sunday, in the month of January, 1860. <A stormy, 
wild, and fearful day, when the whole face of nature was a mass of the 
purest white, and the cold so intense, that you longed to gather in 
round the fire all the little sparrows and robin redbreasts congregated 
outside, with feathers fluffed out into little balls, and small chirping 


voices feebly expressive of misery; and if we sorrow for the poor 
birds, how much more so, alas! for those desolate creatures obliged to 
wander in the wretched streets homeless and forlorn ! 

Farmer Fletcher went to church this morning with his two younger 
children, who, being warmly clad and in perfect health, thought 
nothing of the cold and snow. But Allie looked pale and wan, and 
shivered dreadfully ; so her father kissed her tenderly, and stroked her 
shining curls. “Stay at home, my Allie, by the parlour fire, and do 
not go to church this morning. The weather is too severe for my 
precious flower. Your prayers will be equally acceptable to God, my 
child, if you offer them in purity and truth ; so keep yourself warm at 
home until we return.” With a farewell caress to the daughter, who 
looked so like her mother that the farmer’s heart ached to leave her, he 
passed out with his bright-eyed boy, and bonnie little Maggie, leaving 
Allie alone. Alone in her solitude and misery! She stood by the 
window and watched their retreating figures, through the snow-covered 
fields. She heard the sweet bells of the village church calling the 
inhabitants to worship ; she pictured her father in his accustomed seat, 
and her vacant place by his side—that place which might never again 
be filled by her—and, with a low moan of anguish, the girl threw 
herself on the couch in the little parlour, and, burying her face in 


the pillows, sobbed long and bitterly ! 
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There was a very small congregation that morning in the village 
church of Lorton, and, somehow, the farmer strangely missed his Allie 
from his side. He fancied once or twice (but it might be only fancy) 
that other people missed her also, and that the Reverend Mr. Arm- 
strong looked inquisitively into his, the farmer’s, pew; nay, he felt 
sure that the deep earnest eyes of the good clergyman were fixed full 
upon him, when, in his usual clear and impressive voice, he delivered 
the words of his text : 

“Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 

The sermon was short and powerful, yet plain enough to the 
humblest hearer; and it fell upon the heart of Farmer Fletcher with 
unusual earnestness. Yet why? for there was no trouble near him 
or his household, at least none that he knew of—no, none that he 
knew of ! 

He walked quickly home with his children, and found dinner ready 
in the parlour ; Allie sitting by the fire, still complaining bitterly of 
the cold, with a thick cloak around her, which now she always wore. 
The dinner passed off quietly and pleasantly as usual, and the farmer 
went out for a ramble through his fields. He had not been long 
away, when Allie looked so faint and ill that the two children begged 
she would lie down again, and “they would take their books into the 
kitchen, and mind the house until Patty came back from church. 

But Allie hesitated. 

“Do lie down, Allie, and rest yourself,” pleaded little Maggie; 
‘we will be so good.” 

“ Will you promise to wake me when father comes in ?” 

“Oh yes, of course we will !” 

So Allie, thankful for the prospect of rest, tottered feebly upstairs 
to her own room, and left them. 

Then ensued the conversation between the two children related at 
the beginning of the chapter, and, talking in whispers over their 
books, they sat by the kitchen fire until their father’s return. 

Their listening ears detected the sound of his footsteps coming up 
the garden walk, and, with a bound and a rush, they sprang out to 
meet him. 

“Oh, bairnies, it’s far too cold for you to be out with nothing on 
your heads, get in again this moment!” So saying, he seized little 
Maggie in his arms, and covered her with his large plaid, whilst 
Willie ran scampering on before them. How bright and cheerful 
looked the pleasant kitchen. The clean fireside and polished fender ; 
the kettle singing on the hob, and a beautiful tortoiseshell cat purring 
and blinking on the hearth; the ruddy light from the piled-up fire, 
glistening and reflecting on the shining dish-covers hanging on the 
wall; the goodly hams, and flitches of bacon, suspended from the 
rafters in the ceiling ; the bunches of sweet-smelling marjoram, sage, 
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and thyme ; the large dresser, with its snowy-white cloth, and rows of 
plates, dishes, and jugs. All this cleanliness and comfort greeted the 
farmer, as, shaking off the snow from his boots, he entered his 
kitchen. His favourite arm-chair was ready for him in its place by 
the fire; his slippers were warming on the hearth, but where was his 
darling—his Allie?” 

The childish instinct of little Maggie felt that her father missed 
Allie, even before he spoke, and, whispering in a low hushed voice, 
she said : 

“ Allie’s upstairs, father, lying down; for she looked so ill after you 
went out, that we persuaded her to go to bed. Willie and I don’t 
know what’s the matter with her—do you, father ?” 

The farmer turned round suddenly, and looked at his boy. 


Very innocent, yet wondering and anxious, was the face which met 
his gaze. 


“ What is this about your sister, Willie ?” 

“Indeed, father, I want to ask you, because I am very unhappy 
about Allie; she is so dreadfully altered, and has no fun in her now. 
She used to play at marbles with me, and help me with my sums; 
but now when I come home from school she is always crying, or 
else her eyes look red and tired as if she never went to sleep, and she 
never laughs as she used to do. I think she must be very ill, or 
else——” and a vivid colour flashed into the boy’s cheeks, whilst he 
hesitated. 

“Or else what, my boy?” asked the farmer, in a husky voice, which 
he tried hard to render firm; “ or else what ?” 

“Why, if she is not ill, and you don’t know what's the matter, 
father, then some one must be behaving very badly to her; and if 50, 
whoever it is, I for one will punch his head, that’s all!’ And the boy 
flung himself into a chair, with a gesture strangely passionate in one 
so young. 

The farmer stared at his son in silence, whilst a strange quiver of 
pain shook him from head to foot. 

God knows what frightful thoughts flashed through his brain, sug- 
gested by the heedless or unconscious words of his son. Yet still, not 
a muscle of his countenance moved; not a change of expression 
showed the sinking fear within, as placing his hands upon his chil- 
dren’s heads, he said, quietly : 

“Stay here, both of you; I will go upstairs and see your sister. 
If she is ill, you shall go at once for the doctor, Willie, for we cannot 
allow our precious Allie to suffer anything.” 

“ But I promised to wake her, father, when you came in,” whispered 
honest little Maggie. 

“Never mind, pussy; I will see her first.” 
The farmer walked gently up the stairs—very gently, for fear of 
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disturbing Allie, and noiselessly entered the room where she was 
sleeping. For the first time in his life, her great beauty smote upon 
his senses with acute pain. She was lying dressed upon her bed, in 
a deep heavy slumber ; her whole attitude full of weariness unspeak- 
able, her long silken eyelashes, still wet with recent tears, drooping on 
her fair flushed cheeks ; the beautiful mouth, with its full curved lips, 
slightly apart, showing the pearly teeth within ; the fair white rounded 
throat, the long thick masses of shining hair covering the pillows like 
a cloud ; and the beautifully-formed hands erossed upon her breast like 
“some sweet saint, from heaven sent,” were all full of loveliness, and 
the father’s heart ached as he gazed upon her. She was moaning in 
her sleep—moaning as if in pain. Her father, bending over her with 
tenderest love, heard these wailing sounds: it was so strange to asso- 
ciate aught of pain with Allie, that a great dread and fear came over 
that strong man’s heart. He looked at her again, intently. Surely, 
surely there was a something—he knew not what, yet Allie was 
strangely altered ! 

Suddenly, the words of the text, which he had heard in church 
that morning, seemed to strike straight home; and then, like a vivid 
light from heaven, the whole truth came crashing down upon his 
brain. With a wild gasping ery, as if the bitterness of death had 
come upon him, he staggered forwards, and fell on his knees by the 
bedside of his sleeping child. 


II. 


Tue arr started up in terror, and looked wildly around, tossing back 
her hair. “Oh, Georgie! is it you, my love? I have been dreaming 
of you, Georgie, such a dreadful dream !” 

She was only half awake, poor thing, and put her hand caressingly 
on the head of the man kneeling by her side, whose face was hidden 
from her sight, and whom she called “Georgie.” She felt the head 
quiver and tremble under her touch, then suddenly raising itself, and 
shaking off the hand laid upon it so lovingly, she saw disclosed before 
her astonished gaze the grief-stricken countenance of her father. 

Alas! the most terrible moment of her life had come at last, the 
fear of which had bowed her down to the earth, for many months, with 
shame and misery. 

She was wide awake now—wide awake, to meet the searching gaze 
of the kind indulgent father whom she had wronged. 

He looked at her, long and earnestly ; he tried many times to speak, 
but the words would not come, they seemed to choke him. 

Oh, if she would but meet his gaze unflinchingly! if he could only 
read guilelessness and truth, in those sweet blue eyes, which had been 
the light of his home for so many years; but no! they drooped and 
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fell before his own, whilst the slight figure trembled as if it would 
willingly shrink away for ever. 

At last, with a great effort, the farmer spoke, but his voice sounded 
so hollow and strange, that Allie could scarcely recognise it ; yet oh! 
how unutterably eager were the accents of the question which fell 
upon her ear: “Tell me—are you married, Allie ?” 

With a choking sob, and a craving wish that she might die at once, 
and be buried out of sight for evermore, the girl faltered: “No, 
father.” 

There was a dead silence, broken only by the heavy breathing of 
the farmer, and the clenching of his hands upon the bed-clothes, which 
showed how earnestly he was striving for calmness whilst in the pre- 
sence of his child. After a pause he spoke again, but this time his 
tones were low and measured, yet very stern. 

“Who is your lover, Allie ?” 

“Qh, father!” moaned the girl, “he bound me by a solemn oath 
not to tell you, and I dare not.” 

Farmer Fletcher stood upon his feet, erect and firm ; his noble face 
and commanding figure seemed more imposing to his shrinking 
frightened daughter than she had ever seen it before. Again broke 
forth the tortured voice, in accents harsh and stern: 

“ Allie Fletcher, tell me truly—is this man going to marry you?” 

“He promised, father !—he told me, over and over again, that he 
loved me, and that I was his wife in the sight of God; and I loved 
him, and believed in him, and I think he will marry me, father—I 
hope so—I pray so; but ‘ 

The clenched fist of the farmer struck down upon a little table 
standing by the bedside with such force that he shivered it to 
atoms ! 

“ Girl—tell me the villain’s name this instant, I command you!” 

She burst into a loud sobbing cry. She had never been spoken to, 
harshly, in her life, save by him, alas! who had caused her present 
sorrow. Poor, erring, deceived, and blighted child !—for she was little 
else than a child in years. It was the same old tale over and over 
again, through time and to eternity—woman’s love, and faith, and 
trust, and fall! with an endless burden of disgrace and scorn clinging 
round her, until her bitter tears of scorching agony are wiped away 
by her Father in heaven—but never on earth—oh no, never on 
earth ! 

Allie Fletcher gazed into her father’s face with wide dilated eyes ; 
from her pallid cheeks every vestige of colour had fled; she seemed 
stricken to death with fear ! 

“Hush, father! for pity’s sake; I cannot bear it ! 

“You cannot bear it !—you, who have brought it all upon yourself, 
and upon me!—you, who have desecrated your mother’s name, who 
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have blighted your father’s life, and blotted out his honour !—you, 
whom I trusted and loved, whose beauty I prized, whose innocence I 
cherished, on whose faith and truth and virtue I would have staked 
my life !—yet you refuse to tell me, even the name of the villain, who 
has wronged you, and tell me you cannot bear it! Oh, child, may 
God forgive you—I shall find it very hard ! 

She lay back upon her pillows perfectly still—so still that, save for 
a low weary moaning from time to time, you would have thought she 
was asleep. Her father stood and gazed upon her! The short 
winter’s evening was closing in fast, and the light in the room was 
very faint and dim. 

The merry voices of the children were heard below in the kitchen, 
talking away to Patty, who had come from church, and was busily 
engaged in preparing the bread and butter and toast for tea; and the 
farmer, as he listened, felt to his heart’s core the fearful contrast 
existing, between the innocent gaiety downstairs, and the utter misery 
of the two shipwrecked hearts, in the darkened room above ! 

“ Ah! who can tell the bitter thoughts which crowded round that 
wretched man! What unutterable regrets for the past—what un- 
ending shame for the future ; and, above all, raging in fearful intensity, 
the deep deadly longing for revenge on the cowardly villain who had 
blighted as fair a flower as ever graced this earth. 

Once again he spoke, this time with a quiet determination in his 
voice, which had more effect upon his daughter than anything he had 
said before : 

“Allie, by the memory of your mother, and your old love of home, 
and of all things sacred, tell me, I entreat you, the name of this man.” 

She raised herself, hesitated for a moment, shivered, and then spoke : 

“ Father, he made me take a solemn oath, that I would not tell his 
name, until he was free to marry me.” 

“ And why is he not free to do so?” 

“ Because—because his father is very rich, and very proud, and 
wants him to marry his cousin, who is rich also; but Georgie does 
not love her, and he loves me, at least he did, father ; and I must ask 
his consent, before I tell his name, because I promised—Oh, my father! 
he will not refuse me; he could not find it in his heart—and, oh! I 
can but try. Will you wait for my answer until to-morrow, father ?” 

The stricken man who listened to her, felt acutely, in every nerve, 
the evident indecision, the certain fear, of her lover, under which she 
laboured ; but, by an almost superhuman effort, he kept back all his 
indignation and his misery. As he had appealed to her by the 
memory of her mother, so, by that sainted memory, his own actions 
must be governed. 


With a wonderful pathos in his thrilling voice, he again stooped 
over his child. 
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“ Allie, I will grant your request. I will wait until to-morrow. 
Do not attempt to come down stairs to-night, but try to rest, and I 
will bring you up some tea.” 

“Thank you, father, I could not take any; I would rather be left 
quite alone, please.” 

“Very well, then sleep, my child, if you can; try to sleep until 
the morning. Good night.” He turned to go. 

“ Father, come here.” 

Returning to the bedside, he waited for her to speak. 

“ Father !” 

“ Yes, Allie.” 

“Father, kiss me, if you can, before you go.” 

One moment of hesitation—only one—so slight that it would have 
passed unheeded by any save that anxious heart who was waiting— 
then the farmer's face was pressed upon his daughter’s, and when he 
raised it and left her, the tears upon her cheeks were not her own! 


III. 


Autre Frercuer arose from her bed and listened: she heard her 
father pass along to his own room, she heard him shut the door and 
lock it; then all was still, With cautious steps she crossed over to 
the window and looked out upon the night. Very cold, and white, 
and dreary, was the scene on which she gazed, and very unfit was she 
to meet the biting frost and piercing wind which moaned along 
through the leafless trees, like some living thing in agony. Yet she 
felt that, at all risks, she must go out that night and see her lover, 
she must tell him of her father’s misery, and ask him to absolve her 
from her oath of secrecy, and make her his wife. 

If she could only pass out of the house unperceived, she would be 
in time to catch the down train for Whitford at half-past five, then 
she could go straight to his house, which was close to Whitford 
Station, and he would walk home with her, and promise her father 
to make all the atonement in his power. ‘Oh! of course he would; 
why should she doubt him? Was she not already his wife in the 
sight of God? All he had to do was to buy a ring and take her to 
the clergyman.” Alas, poor Allie! 

Groping cautiously along she found a heavy cloak, bonnet, thick 
veil, and strong snow-boots; she dressed herself in all save the boots, 
which she concealed under her cloak ; then, slipping the shoes from her 
feet, she went to the head of the staircase and listened. 

At this moment, a low groan from her father’s room caused her to 
start and shiver; then she heard his voice in subdued accents as if in 
earnest prayer; then came a loud ringing laugh from little Maggie, 
and a hissing sound of water in the fire. 
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“Oh, Patty, come here directly and bring a cloth, the kettle’s 
toppled over into the fire, and there’s such a mess!” 

In rushed Patty, with loud exclamations of distress at the sight of 
the wet hearth and dirtied fire-irons. “And a pretty to-do you've 
made, Miss Maggie, with yer toppling kettle and yer giddy ways! 
Tll be bound you knocked it off a-purpose! Now, it ‘ull take me 
ever so long to brighten up them fire-irons, and fettle up that hearth, 
and I mun do it now too, for if I leave it till to-morrow, I sall have 
‘em all red rust for my pains.” So saying, the girl bounced into the 
kitchen for her hearth-cloths and black-lead brushes, and commenced 
“siding up t’ mess (as she called it) with a vengeance.” 

“ Now or never,” thought Allie, “I must escape, whilst Patty is 
out of the way.” 

Quickly and noiselessly she passed down the stairs, through the 
kitchen, out of the back-door, which she opened and closed behind 
her, silently and gently—out from the warmth and light and love of 
her father’s home, into the bleak and pitiless night. She paused for 
a moment, irresolute; the sudden glow of warmth from the bright 
fire in the kitchen making the darkness and dreariness outside still 
more fearful. But her nerves were strung to their utmost tension ; ‘“‘ she 
must see Georgie that night, and get him to help her in her misery.” 

She put on her strong boots, and, drawing her cloak tightly around 
her, walked quickly down to Lorton Station; she was only just in 
time to get her ticket, as the great steaming monster, with its flaring 
red eyes and jets of smoke, came tearing up to the platform. 

“Tn with you, miss,” said the guard, hastily assisting her into an 
empty second-class carriage, without having had the slightest glimpse 
of her face through the thick folds of her Shetland veil. A shrill 
whistle—a banging of doors—an unearthly shriek from the engine, as 
if in mocking defiance of the peaceful village of Lorton and its in- 
habitants, and the down-train for Whitford went fiercely on its way. 

The bells from the different churches were ringing in, for evening 
service, as Allie Fletcher walked from Whitford Station to the town. 
The bright reflected lights from the gas-lamps were shining and 
quivering in the rushing river, as it flowed on into the stormy sea, 
and from afar, like the angry roar of many lions, came the threatening 
passionate voice of the sullen waves. Allie Fletcher stopped in her 
walk, and listened; she had always a shuddering dread of the sea; 
and to-night, in the excited state of her mind, the roaring waters 
seemed like wrathful monsters hurling mad defiance on her weak and 
trembling form. She almost felt a wild longing to dash herself into 
the midst of them, that for her, at least, their vengeful anger might 
be at rest. But no! that was a wicked thought, unfit to dwell for a 
moment in the breast of Farmer Fletcher's daughter, and she dare 
not even stay to listen to the dangerous sea; she must hasten to her 
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lover’s home, and try to see him. “I will go to his house at once,” 
she thought, “and tell him why I have come. I have never been 
there before, and the servants will think it all so strange; and on a 
Sunday night too! yet I must see him before I sleep, even if I die 
to-night afterwards! I must see him!” 

Soliloquising thus, she walked quickly along, and turned the corner 
of a street; in so doing, she ran suddenly against a lady and gentle- 
man, who were coming swiftly from the opposite direction. She 
stumbled on the slippery pavement, and almost fell upon the lady, so 
sudden was the shock. “Confound you, woman!” said the gentleman, 
with a muttered oath; “what do you mean by running against us 
in this manner? Helen, darling!”—to his companion in a voice 
of great tenderness—“ are you hurt ?” 

“Oh no, Georgie, not at all, do not be angry with the poor crea- 
ture, I’m sure she couldn’t help it !” 

“ Well, so much the better for her,” replied the gentleman in a 
loud voice, evidently intended for the benefit of the innocent cause of 
his unseemly wrath ; “ one meets so many of these half-tipsy creatures 
tumbling along the streets; and if she really had hurt you, Helen, I 
would have taken her to the police office myself.” 

“Hush, George, hush! there is no need to say more, you speak too 
harshly ; I hope you are not hurt,” she added kindly and courteously 
to the woman who was standing straight in their path as if spell-bound. 

Spell-bound indeed! stung to the soul and broken-hearted ! 

As the well-known accents of George Meredith’s voice smote upon 
the bewildered ears of Allie Fletcher, first in causeless anger against 
herself (although in justice be it spoken, she was not yet recognised), 
and then in modulated words of tenderness to the lady by his side ; 
a faintness of death fell upon the stricken heart of the poor girl who 
had sacrificed all for his sake, A vain effort to steady herself; a fear- 
ful darkness before her eyes, and without word or moan she sank 
prostrate, face downwards, on the snow! 

“ Drunk, I suppose!” said Mr. George Meredith, contemptuously ; 
“dead drunk! Come along, Helen, this is no sight for you; I'll 
speak to the nearest policeman we meet, and give her in charge!” 

“Oh no, Georgie, I cannot find in my heart to leave a fellow- 
creature in the street in this manner; it may be a fit, or she may 
have hurt herself when she ran against us. For mercy’s sake lift her 
up, and let us see her face !” 

“Come along, Helen dear, how can you expect me to take every one 
in my arms who may chance to fall down in the streets ?” 

“T really must say you are unfeeling, Georgie,” said Miss Helen 
Trevor in a firm voice, ‘and I tell you plainly, that in the cause of 
common Christian charity and humanity, I will not leave this woman 
until I have seen her face, and know that she is in safety.” 
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“Well, Helen, I can refuse you nothing ; I will do all you wish; 
but where can I take her ?” 

“Oh, I know a place, Georgie, where she will be safe. There is an 
old servant of mamma’s who nursed me when I was a baby, and who 
will do anything for me. She married Todd, the baker, just a few 
doors off; her name is Mary Anne, and she is such a kind good 
woman. I'll run on first and tell her, if you'll wait here a minute, 
Georgie.” 

Without staying for a reply, Helen Trevor ran on, as swiftly as the 
heavy snow would permit, to Todd the baker’s; whilst Mr. George 
Meredith, most deliberately and unwillingly, proceeded to raise the 
prostrate form of the woman at his feet. But ah! why does she feel 
so strangely cold and still ?—why do his pulses throb so wildly ?—and 
what causes him to take her suddenly in his arms to the nearest 
lamp-post, when, tearing the thick Shetland veil from her face, he 
looked down upon her eagerly? 

One look was enough! then, with a hoarse wild cry, he staggered 
as if he had been shot ; for cold, stiff, and apparently dead in his arms, 
lay the beautiful girl whom he had ruined and betrayed—whose love 
he had sought and won—and whom he had cast aside as a worthless 
flower, in his pursuit of a richer but not a fairer bride. 

Eyen to the hardened heart of this selfish man, the sight of that 
insensible form brought a bitter pang of remorse, ay, and also of fear. 
He staggered on to the baker’s house, meeting Helen and her old 
servant at the door. As he entered, a warm flood of light streamed 
from a blazing fire full upon his face, revealing its ghastly pallor. 

“Oh, Georgie, Georgie,” cried Helen, “what is the matter ?” 

But he never spoke. 

“ Here, sir,” said Mrs. Todd, “put the poor woman on this sofa- 
bedstead by the fire, and I'll fetch some brandy. You look very faint 
yourself, sir.” 

Placing his insensible burden on the sofa, he sank into a chair, his 
face white as marble, his whole frame trembling. 

“Oh, Georgie,” said Helen, now thoroughly frightened, “ what- 
ever has come over you ?” 

“ Only a momentary faintness, Helen—nothing more,” he answered, 
feeling acutely how necessary it was, for his own sake, that he should 
conceal his agitation in the presence of the woman who in a few weeks 
would be his wife. ‘ Where is that brandy, Mrs. Todd ?” 

“ Here it is, sir; drink this, whilst I give some to the poor creature 
you have brought in. Why !—good gracious !—bless my soul!” cried 
the baker’s wife, starting forward, and falling on her knees by the 
sofa in speechless amazement, “ if it isn't bonnie Allie Fletcher, of 
Lorton !” 





